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NOTES   FOR   A    LAW    LECTURE 

by  Abraham  Lincoln 
(About)    July    1,    1850 

In  Nicolay  and  Hays  edition  of  Lincoln's  Works,  Notes  for 
a  Law  Lecture  are  given.  While  undated,  Nicolay  and  Hay 
give  July  1,  1850  as  an  approximate  date.  These  give  to 
us  the  most  comprehensive  view  in  Lincoln's  own  words  of 
the  dignity  of  his  chosen  profession,  and  the  avenues  to 
success  in  it.  They  also  indicate  something  of  his  idea 
of  professional  ethics,  and  are  a  good  example  of  his  pow- 
er of   clear  and   forceful   statement. 

I  am  not   an   accomplished   lawyer.       I    find   quite   as   much  material 
for   a    lecture    in   those    points   wherein    I   have   failed   as    in   those   where- 
in   I  have  been  moderately   successful.      The    leading  rule    for    the    lawyer, 
as    for   the   man   of  every    other   calling,    is    diligence.      Leave   nothing 
for    tomorrow  which  can   be    done   today.      Never   let  your   correspondence 
fall  behind.      Whatever   piece    of   business   you  have    in  hand,    before    stop- 
ping,   do   all   the    labor   pertaining   to   it  which  can   then  be    done.      When 
you  bring  a   common-law   suit,    if  you  have    the   facts   for    doing  so,    write 
the   declaration  at   once.      If  a   law  point  be    involved,    examine   the 
books,    and  note    the  authority  you  rely   on  upon   the   declaration   itself, 
where   you  are    sure    to   find    it   when  wanted,      The    same    of   defenses   and 
pleas.      In  business   not   likely   to   be   litigated—ordinary   collection 
cases,    foreclosures,    partitions,    and  the   like, --make   all   examinations 
of   titles,    and  note    them,    and  even  draft   orders   and   decrees    in  advance. 
This    course   has   a   triple   advantage;    it  avoids    omissions   and  neglect, 
saves  your   labor  when   once    done,    performs    the    labor   out   of   court  when 
you  have   leisure,    rather   than   in  court  when  you  have  not.      Extempora- 
neous   speaking   should  be    practiced  and    cultivated.      It    is    the    lawyer's 
avenue   to   the   public.      However  able   and   faithful   he  may  be    in   other 
respects,    people   are    slow   to  bring  him  business   if   he   cannot  make   a 
speech.      And  yet   there    is   not   a  more    fatal   error    to  young  lawyers    than 
relying  too  much  on  speech-making.      If  any   one,    upon  his  rare   powers 
of   speaking,    shall   claim  an  exemption  from   the   drudgery   of   the   law,    his 
case    is   a  failure    in  advance. 

Discourage   litigation.      Persuade   your  neighbors   to   compromise 
whenever  you   can.      Point   out   to    them  how  the   nominal  winner   is   often  a 
real   loser--in  fees,    expenses,    and  waste   of    time.      As   a   peacemaker   the 
lawyer  has   a   superior   opportunity   of   being  a  good  man.      There  will 
still  be   business   enough. 

Never    stir  up   litigation,      A  worse   man  can  scarcely  be    found  than 
one   who  does    this.      Who   can  be  more   nearly  a   fiend   then  he   who  habit- 
ually  overhauls    the   register   of   deeds    in  search  of   defects    in  titles, 
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whereon  to  stir  up  strife,  and  put  money  in  his  pocket?  A  moral  tone 
ought  to  be  infused  into  the  profession  which  should  drive  such  men 
out  of  it. 

The  matter  of  fees  is  important,  far  beyond  the  mere  question  of 
bread  and  butter  involved.   Properly  attended  to,  fuller  justice  is 
done  to  both  lawyer  and  client.   An  exorbitant  fee  should  never  be 
claimed.   As  a  general  rule  never  take  your  whole  fee  in  advance,  nor 
any  more  than  a  small  retainer.   When  fully  paid  beforehand,  you  are 
more  than  a  common  mortal  if  you  can  feel  the  same  interest  in  the 
case,  as  if  something  was  still  in  prospect  for  you,  as  well  as  for 
your  client.   And  when  you  lack  interest  in  the  case  the  job  will 
very  likely  lack  skill  and  diligence  in  the  performance.   Settle  the 
amount  of  fee  and  take  a  note  in  advance.   Then  you  will  feel  that 
you  are  working  for  something,  and  you  are  sure  to  do  your  work 
faithfully  and  well.   Never  sell  a  fee  note--at  least  not  before  the 
consideration  service  is  performed.   It  leads  to  negligence  and  dis- 
honesty—negligence by  losing  interest  in  the  case,  and  dishonesty 
in  refusing  to  refund  when  you  have  allowed  the  consideration  to 
fail. 

There  is  a  vague  popular  belief  that  lawyers  are  necessarily 
dishonest.   I  say  vague,  because  when  we  consider  to  what  extent  con- 
fidence and  honors  are  reposed  in  and  conferred  upon  lawyers  by  the 
people,  it  appears  improbable  that  their  impression  is  common,  almost 
universal.   Let  no  young  man  choosing  the  law  for  a  calling  for  a  mo- 
ment yield  to  the  popular  belief --resolve  to  be  honest  at  all  events; 
and  if  in  your  own  judgment  you  cannot  be  an  honest  lawyer,  resolve 
to  be  honest  without  being  a  lawyer.   Choose  some  other  occupation, 
rather  than  one  in  the  choosing  of  which  you  do,  in  advance,  consent 
to  be  a  knave. 


LINCOLN'S  INVITATION  TO  PEORIA  FOR  OCTOBER  16,  1854 

Facsimile  of  Letter  Sent  by  Peorians  in  1854  Asking  Lincoln  to  Come  Here  to  Reply  to  Douglas'  Speech. 
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THE  LIBRARIAN  OF  CONGRESS 

HAS  THE  HONOR  TO  ANNOUNCE  A  PUBLIC  CEREMONY 
TO  MARK  THE  OPENING  OF  THE 

ROBERT  TODD  LINCOLN  COLLECTION 

OF  THE 

PAPERS  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


ON  SATURDAY  AFTERNOON.  JULY  THE  TWENTY-SIXTH 
AT  FOUR  O'CLOCK 


NO  CARD  OF  ADMISSION 
WILL  BE  REQUIRED 


LETTERS    FROM 


LINCOLN     FRIENDS 


Extracts  from  Letters  of  Oliver  R.  Barrett  to  H.T.M. 


February  12,  1929  -  Caut ion 


In  buying  Lincoln  items,  it  is  usually  a  good  plan  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
before  buying  them.  Sometimes  they  disappoint  you.   Good  Lincoln  items  are  very 
seldom  sold  at  auction,  or  through  catalog,  because  there  is  always  a  ready  market 
for  them  by  those  to  whom  Lincoln  letters  are  first  submitted. 

Not  Complete 


The  Lincoln  story  is  by  no  means  complete.  That's  what  makes  it  so  perennially 
interesting.  The  latest  disclosure,  by  Frank  Malony  Anderson  of  Dartmouth  College, 
suggests  there  is  no  corroboration  for  the  story  that  Stephen  Douglas  held 
Lincoln's  hat  at  the  Inauguration  of  1861. 

March  30,  1929  -  Jay  Hunter 


Was  glad  to  hear  of  Jay  Hunter  and  wish  you  would  tell  him  I  think  he  ought  to  come 
in  and  see  me  some  time  when  he  is  in  Chicago;  and  if  you  ever  come  this  way,  I 
surely  hope  you  will  drop  in  on  me. 

Nina  Morgan  (Wheeler) 


I  certainly  do  remember  Nina  Morgan  and  I  am  always  glad  to  be  reminded  of  good  old 
Peoria,  although  I  never  think  of  the  old  days  without  some  feeling  of  regret  that 
I  ever  left  that  town. 

January   28,    1930   -  Welcome   to  Chicago 


I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  come  to  Chicago  before  a  great  while  and  that  you 
will  not  fail  to  let  me  know  of  your  coming,  because  I  want  to  see  you  and  talk 
Lincoln  and  Peoria. 

January  28,  1930  -  "Not  Fit  to  be  President" 


I  think  I  was  very  fortunate  last  week  in  getting  the  letter  in  which  Lincoln 
wrote  to  a  Peorian,  "I  am  not  fit  to  be  President". 

January  28,  1930- Lincoln  "Note  Book" 


Thank  you  very  much  for  the  photostat  of  your  Lincoln  note  book,  given  by  Lincoln 
to  Dr.  Boal.   I  have  compared  it  with  mine.   Judge  Samuel  Parks  has  written  a  note 
on  the  first  page  similar  to  the  one  on  your  copy,  except  that  in  Judge  Parks* 
note  he  states  that  the  book  was  given  him  by  Lincoln  in  December,  1854.  In  other 
respects,  the  books  are  identical  except  that  on  the  second  page,  mine  contains 
the  additional  words  "and  his  district  A.N.D.  over  2000". 

Henry  Clay,  and  Lincoln 


Your  large  manuscript  page  with  the  signatures  of  Clay,  Lincoln,  Sheridan  and  Grant 
is  certainly  unique.   I  have  never  seen  the  Lincoln-Clay  combination.   In  fact,  I 
doubt  if  another  such  item  exists. 
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'February  21,  1929  -  Lincoln  Items 


As  to  the  value  of  Lincoln  items,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  owners  of  individual  pieces.   As,  for  instance,  merely  a  fancy  valuation. 
There  is  only  one  "Hooker"  letter.   Ordinary  war  letters  like  the  one  I  sent, 
written  by  Lincoln  in  the  White  House,  are  worth  about  $650.  Letters  of  an  ear- 
lier period,  in  which  the  contents  are  of  no  particular  interest,  worth  about 
$500.   A  pardon  like  the  Bybee  pardon,  worth  about  $125,  and  a  commission  like 
the  one  I  sent  you,  worth  about  $150.   That  will  give  an  idea  of  the  actual  value. 
Really  good  things  come  higher  but  don't  often  show  up  for  sale,  although  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  get  a  great  many  of  them  in  the  years  gone  by,  before  the  gen- 
eral public  became  interested  in  such  things. 


Letter  from  Paul  M.  Angle  to  H.T.M. ,  March  23,  1929 


Dear  Mr.  Morgan: 

The  edition  of  Lincoln's  writings  which  you  mention  is  the  so-called  Lapsley.  I 
usually  use  the  Gettysburg,  which  is  an  enlargement  of  the  original  two  volumes 
which  Nicolay  and  Hay  published  in  1893.   None  of  the  editions  of  Lincoln's  writ- 
ing are  any  good,  but  the  Gettysburg  is  not  so  bad  as  the  others.  Taken  with 
Gilbert  Tracy's  "Uncollected  Letters  of  Abraham  Lincoln",  it  gives  a  somewhat 
larger  number  than  any  of  the  others.  My  book  of  uncollected  and  unpublished  let- 
ters, which  will  go  to  the  publisher  this  week,  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  supple- 
ment to  both  Tracy  and  the  Gettysburg. 

I  am  leaving  for  the  East  on  Saturday  to  be  gone  until  the  seventeenth  of  June  or 
thereabouts.   I  hope  that  you  and  Mr.  Jacob  will  defer  your  Springfield  trip  un- 
til after  that  time  for  I  should  hate  very  much  to  miss  you. 

Sincerely  yours , 

Paul  M.  Angle 


Letters  from  Judge  J.  W.  Bollinger  to  H.T.M. 


JUDGE  J.  W.  BOLLINGER  OF  DAVENPORT  BUYS  A  MESERVE  LINCOLN  BOOK  FROM  H.T.M.  IN  1930 


Note:  At  the  May  18,  1930  Lincoln  Club  meeting  here  (attended  by  members  from 
distant  points),  I  one  day  showed  some  treasures.  Edward  J.  Jacob  said,  referring 
to  the  Meserve  collection  of  Lincoln  photographs:  "Why  not  auction  this  book  that 
Meserve  prepared  for  his  wife,  but  sold  to  H.T.M.,  right  here  and  give  the  rest  of 
us  a  chance?"  "All  right,"  I  answered,  and  the  sale  began,  the  book  selling  for 
$1,000  to  Judge  Bollinger.  I  imagined  we  were  joking,  but  the  Judge  took  it  seri- 
ously. 
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:  May  19,  1930 

j  Enclosed  find  my  check,  proving  how  proud  I  will  be  to  own  that  item. 

|  Now  it  has  finally  come  to  me  that  I  have  not  been  a  good  sport.   Mr.  Jacob  likes 
j  the  book  as  much  as  I  do  and  I  did  not  give  him  a  Chinaman's  chance.   And  that 
|  must  not  be.   So  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  favor. 

You  recall  he  said  he  would  pay  the  same  price.   Will  you  not,  please,  ask  him  if 
he  meant  his  offer?   And  do  not  tell  him  I  will  take  it  at  that  price  if  he 
doesn't,  because  he  would  not  do  as  I  did.   He  would  say:  "Let  him  have  it."   Just 
let  him  know,  if  he  meant  his  offer,  he  can  have  it.   And,  if  so,  let  him.  But  if 
not,  then  I  will  be  pleased  and  feel  so  much  better  about  getting  it.   He  has  been 
so  very  kind  to  me  that  I  do  not  want  him  to  know  what  a  wolf  I  was  yesterday. 


Hay  21,  1930 


I  have  your  favor  of  the  20th.   It  is  of  the  very  friendliest  tone,  (Note:   I  was 
strongly  protesting  the  sale)  which  I  appreciate.   And  by  its  terms  I  still  hope 
that  book  will  become  mine  as  soon  as  you  get  the  money  on  the  check. 

I  know  my  conduct  needs  explaining.  Irresistable  impulse  is  the  explanation.  In 
law  business  I  never  had  but  one  criminal  case.  In  that,  I  defended  a  woman  for 
killing  her  husband  by  pouring  burning  gasoline  on  his  head.  My  defense  was  ir- 
resistable impulse.  She  is  in  the  penitentiary  now  because  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court 
held  "irresistable  impulse"  is  no  ground  of  insanity.  Yes,  sir.  So  while  I  may 
deny  I  am  demented,  I  admit  the  impulse.  It  still  has  me  in  its  grip  and  I  want 
that  Meserve. 

Now,  I  know  it  is  a  big  price.   I  could  not  get  it  for  less.   I  will  never  do  the 
like  again.   I  couldn't  very  many  times.   According  to  you,  I  have  not  been  a  poor 
sport  so  far  as  Mr.  Jacob  is  concerned.   I  shall  concede  him  the  first  right  to 
it.   If  he  does  not  care  for  it,  I  need  consider  no  other  person,  according  to  the 
sort  of  conscience  I  have.   Such  is  my  analysis  of  it  all. 

As  to  the  "confidential  point".   Your  Lincoln  friends  will  know  you  sold  it  and 
mine  will  know  I  bought  it.  That  will  inevitably  be  as  visible  as  a  sore  thumb. 
But  what  I  want  is  to  keep  the  price  I  paid  from  being  public.  The  fewer  that 
find  that  out,  the  more  it  will  please  me.   If  that  were  known  by  some  I  know,  I 
fear  they  would  think  the  Iowa  Court  made  a  bad  decision.   And  worse  than  that,  I 
would  suffer  more  than  our  Court  in  their  eyes. 

Now  I  suggest  you  see  Mr.  Jacob.   Let  him  in  on  it  all.   Ask  him,  too,  to  please 
keep  the  price  confidential.   I  don't  care  about  him  knowing  it.   He  is  such  a  fine 
man.   And  so  is  Houser.  But  men  like  Oakleaf  and  Lytle  and  Fling,  et  all   I  can- 
not stand  their  reproachful  glances  once  they  know  it. 

And  if  Jacob  releases,  and  condones,  then  please  run  the  check  through,  and  I  will 
be  more  glad  than  ever  that  you  and  I  were  at  Mr.  Houser' s  delightful  party. 
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'May  26,  1930 


It  camel   Saturday  afternoon!   And  I  was  in  Des  Moines. 


But  this  morning  I  opened  it.   It  is  in  pink  of  condition.   To  say  I  prize  it  puts 
it  mildly. 

Shakespeare  must  have  had  it  in  mind  when  he  said,  "Rich,  but  not  gaudy".   It  is 
modest-looking,  yet  it  will  always  be  the  most  treasured  thing  on  my  shelves. 

Now,  I  would  thank  you  for  a  little  letter,  which  I  want  to  keep  inside  the  cover 
with  Meserve 's  letter  to  you,  in  which  you  state  that  you  have  parted  with  it. 
Just  something  to  show  it  is  mine,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

And,  of  course,  whenever  you  are  in  this  neck  of  the  woods  I  will  always  be  de- 
lighted to  have  you  see  it.   And  feel  it.  It's  fun  even  to  feel  it. 


May  31,  1930 


Have  neglected  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  27th  instant.  But  it  came.  And 
is  very  welcome  indeed.  I  shall  keep  it  as  I  said,  in  the  Meserve  book,  with  the 
two  letters  from  Meserve  to  you. 

Am  so  elated  by  being  the  owner  of  this  book,  that  I  have  a  terrible  attack  of 
modesty.   Haven't  shown  it  (the  book)  to  a  soul.  Oakleaf  is  coming  over  some  eve- 
ning soon  to  go  through  my  collection  and  when  he  runs  onto  this  Mt.  Everett  with- 
out any  Himalayas  around  it,  I  don't  know  what  he  will  say.   And  if  he  reads  your 
complimentary  letter,  I  am  going  to  say,  "I  must  have  made  a  deep  impression  on 
Morgan.   Sooner  or  later  virtue  and  piety  will  get  a  break."  All  of  which  is  no 
lie. 

Come  on  over'.   I'll  show  it  to  you.   It  will  cure  your  homesickness.   I  haven't  a 
single  Lincoln  document  like  you  have.  Nor  a  large  Lincoln  library  either,  but 
it  is  getting  bigger  and  better  by  degrees. 

I  thank  you  for  everything'.   And  Mr.  Jacob  and  Mr,  Houser,  too. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  W.  Bollinger 
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Why  H.T.M.  Hesitated  to  Live  Up  to  His  Promise  to  Judge  Bollinger 


May  20th,  1930 

Dear  Judge: 

I  am  holding  your  check  for  a  day  or  two,  in  order  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  few  statements  on  the  subject  of  the  Meserve  book  of  Lincoln  photographs: 

When,  on  Sunday,  the  talk  revolved  around  it,  I  assumed  that  this  was  merely  chaff, 
banter;  did  not  take  it  seriously.  When  Mr.  Jacob  asked  point-blank  if  I  would 
sell  for  sr>l»000,  I  said  "Yes",  but  did  that  to  toss  back  the  ball  from  his  bat;  did 
not  deem  him  in  earnest.  When  you  asked  me,  alono,  if  I  would  take  the  price,  I  saw; 
that  you  were  serious;  and,  while  I  assented,  it  was  with  mental  reservation  that  I 
would  discuss  the  matter  with  you  further  •  .  .  •   Then  came  Mr.  Little,  and,  final- 
ly, in  mid-afternoon,  as  I  would  have  to  leave,  I  suddenly  saw  it  was  my  duty  to 
run  him  into  town,  as  there  was  question  whether  the  driver,  to  whom  he  was  tele- 
phoning, could  find  the  way  to  the  cabin.   I  realized  I  was  running  off  without  ful-l 
filling  my  thought;  but  resolved  to  write,  as  soon  as  I  received  your  address. 

It  is  true  that  I  had  been  after  Frederick  H.  Meserve,  of  79  Leonard  Street,  N.Y. 
City  for  five  years,  on  the  subject  of  one  of  his  books.  But  I  had  never  seen  one; 
and  would  not  commission  him  to  make  one,  sight  unseen.   I  went  to  see  him  two  or 
three  times,  once  or  twice  at  his  home,  but  he  was  either  out  or  I  missed  him.  When 
I  saw  him  in  September,  1929,  he  had  no  copy,  but  told  me  what  he  had  said  before  -- 
that  he  proposed  to  make  one.   At  that  time,  I  didn't  know  where  the  other  copies 
were  —  I  didn't  know  that  his  wife  had  one,  especially  since  he  said  that  he  did 
not  possess  a  copy.  Wo  finally  left  the  matter  this  way:  he  was  to  make  one  some- 
time during  the  winter;  when  next  in  New  York,  I  would  see  it.  Whether  at  this 
point  he  got  cold  feet,  or,  no  matter  what  happened,  he  suggested,  for  the  first 
time,  that  his  wife  had  a  copy,  and  would  sell  it,  which  led  into  his  sending  the 
copy  to  me. 

I  have  every  reason  to  think  that  Mr.  Meserve  would  make  up  for  you  one  of  these 
books.   It  might  not  have  the  same  binding,  but  that  could  be  arranged;  and,  there- 
fore, thinking  as  I  do ,  I  am  not  willing  to  let  you  pay  me  the  larger  price  quoted 
in  fun.  That  is,  unless  you  are  conscious  of  the  circumstances. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Meserve,  who  has  now  reached  advanced  age,  may  never  get  around 
to  making  another  —  in  which  case,  it  is  possible  that  the  book  is  worth  the  high- 
er price;  maybe  twice  that.   On  that  assumption,  it  would  be  fair  of  me  to  accept 
the  check. 

As  far  as  Mr.  Jacob  is  concerned,  he  has  purchased  an  old-fashioned  album  of  photo- 
graphs used  during  the  Civil  War  period,  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.   It  con- 
tains one  original  photograph  of  Lincoln,  together  with  the  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  two  or  three  contemporaries  —  for  ^100.  While  he  has  enthusiasm  for  the 
Meserve  book  (which  he  saw  for  the  first  time,  Sunday),  I  doubt,  in  view  of  his 
ownership  of  the  small  book,  if  he  would  care  to  pay  a  bigger  figure  for  the  other; 
I  would  want  to  tell  him  all  that  I  am  telling  here. 

In  view  of  my  long  quest,  and  that  the  Volume  may  be  the  finest  of  all  Meserve 
books;  because  designed  primarily  for  his  wife,  etc.,  I  would  not  care  to  part  with 
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it  for  less  than  $1,000. 

In  the  event  that  you  are  to  have  the  book,  I  am  anxious  about  how  I  shall  handle 
the  confidential  point;  for,  I  will  have  to  say  something  about  the  matter,  should 
anyone  ask. 

I  suggest  that  either  you  write  Mr.  Meserve,  personally,  trying  to  get  him  to  make 
one  for  you,  at  the  lower  price;  or,  that  you  authorize  me  to  do  so  for  you.  If, 
understanding  all  the  facts,  you  wish  me  to  forward  this  book,  by  express,  you  may 
consider  it  yours. 

I  cannot  close  without  telling  what  a  delight  it  has  been  to  meet  you  again;  how 
much  I  enjoyed  your  robust  humor;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  fail  to  give  my  regards 
to  Roland  Harned,  my  early  employer. 

Sincerely  yours, 


May  22,  1930 


Dear  Judge: 

I  have  come  from  the  office  of  Mr.  Jacob.   I  reminded  him  of  the  conversation  Sun- 
day and  asked  him,  if  he  wanted  to  buy  the  Meserve  book  for  &1.000.   He  was  surpris- 
ed because  he  understood  that  I  never  had  thought  of  selling  it,  or  anything  else. 
Reminded  him  that  he  had  put  the  question  to  me;  he  said  that  his  idea  was  that  if 
I  would  offer  it  for  sale,  giving  everybody  present  a  fair  chance,  and  conduct  an 
actual  auction,  then  he  not  only  would  bid  on  it,  believing  the  book  worth  $1,000; 
but  that  he  suspected  that  someone  might  have  offered  ^1,500.,  which  would  leave 
him  out  of  the  running. 

I  then  began  to  hint  that  I  might  sell  the  book  for  the  price  named,  if  anyone  wish- 
ed it.  One  thing  brought  on  another,  and  I  gave  the  essence  of  my  letter  to  you  of 
May  20th,  viz:   the  address  of  Mr.  Meserve,  and  the  possibility  of  getting  him  to 
prepare  another  book,  etc.   He  has  his  Civil  War  Album;  and  he  would  want  to  think 
the  matter  over,  with  the  possibility  of  going  to  see  Mr.  Meserve.  As  it  was  nec- 
essary that  I  get  action  —  but  only  when  I  saw  that  he  couldn't  make  up  his  mind 
to  anything  especially  definite  —  I  told  of  our  conversation,  Sunday;  and  what  had 
taken  place  since.   I  showed  him  your  letter  of  May  19th,  which  reflects  your  gen- 
erous heart;  and  which  letter  I  will  treasure. 

Mr.  Jacob  feals  that  you,  of  all  men,  should  have  the  Meserve  book;  he  promises  to 
keep  the  underlying  facts  confidential. 

The  book  now  is  at  home  in  my  safe;  I  am  the  only  person  that  can  work  the  combina- 
tion.  I  will  endeavor  to  bring  it  in  town  tomorrow  morning,  and  forward  to  you,  by 
prepaid  express,  insured,  I  will  pack  with  unusual  care,  in  order  that  it  may  ar- 
rive in  perfect  condition. 

When  I  consider  my  long  search  for  this  book,  it  gives  mo  a  pang  to  part  with  it; 
but  I  know  that  you  will  let  me  see  it,  sometime. 

I  believe  you  can  set  your  mind  at  rest  about  the  men  you  named,  or  any  others, 
hearing  anything  about  the  price  at  this  time.   At  the  most,  they  can  only  suspect 
that  you  evinced  an  interest  for  the  book;  and  when  I  found  how  deep  ran  your 
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enthusiasm,  I  agreed  to  part  with  it.  That  is  a  feeling  that  can  be  understood,   I 
was  admiring  a  Lincoln  letter  in  the  collection  of  Oliver  Barrett.   I  asked  its 
value;  and  rather  kept  after iitf whereupon  he  offered  to  sell  it,  altho  it  is  the 
only  one  he  has  of  that  period.  Everybody  knows  that  Barrett  doesn't  want  to  sell 
Lincoln  letters;  I  understood  that  it  was  a  complimentary  offer. 

If  this  was  a  commercial  proposition,  if  someone  wanted  to  exploit  the  book,  I  would 
not  discuss  the  matter.  In  your  collection,  in  your  wide  acquaintance,  the  volume 
will  do  more  good  than  with  me;  especially  as  I  am  immersed  in  trying  to  do  my  part 
in  operating  department  stores;  and  find  the  work  complex. 

Sincerely  yours , 


May  27,  1930 


Dear  Judge: 

When,  at  the  gathering  of  some  of  the  friends  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  Hay  18th,  I 
showed  my  treasure,  the  beautiful  Meserve  book,  made  by  him  especially  for  his  wife, 
and  bound  in  full  Levant  by  the  finest  binder,  I  never  dreamed  that  I  could  be 
tempted  to  part  with  it.  Even  now  that  I  have  done  so,  I  can  scarcely  realize  how, 
or  why.   It  appears  that  Iowa  invaded  Illinois,  and  conquered1.   I  went  to  see  Mr. 
Edward  Jacob,  our  greatest  Lincoln  collector,  and  whom  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  of  men.   (You  know  he  started  the  fireworks,  by  saying  that  this  Meserve  book 
is  the  greatest  Lincoln  item  that  he  ever  had  held  in  his  hands  --  by  smilingly 
suggesting  that  I  permit  someone  else  to  share  it.) 

He  advises  that  probably  no  one  in  America  would  cherish  the  book  quite  so  much  as 
you.  He  admires  you;  loves  your  big  heart.  He  thought  I  should  pass  it  to  you.  In 
doing  so,  I  consider  that  I  am  truly  sharing  it;  for,  while  title  passes,  I  will 
take  in  it  a  sentimental  interest;  and  feel  that  you  should  recall  that,  when  it 
comes  time  to  make  your  will,  then  should  I  survive  you,  I  think  I  should  have  the 
first  chance,  providing  your  books  should  not  be  distributed  en  bloc. 

My  wife,  Mr.  Jacob,  and  several  others,  are  mourning  because  they  did  not  see  the 
Meserve  collection  a  tenth  as  much  as  they  wished.  My  congratulations  to  you  f or 
your  quick  perception;  your  keenly  developed  appreciation  of  something  superlative- 
ly fine  and  rarel 

Sincerely  yours, 

May"  27 ,  1930 


Dear  Judge: 

Although  I  have  had  hundreds  of  Lincoln  booklets  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  our; 
joint  interest;  receiving  beautifully  bound  books,  for  example,  from  Oliver  Barrett;; 
and  various  other  Lincoln  men  --  still,  it  seems  that  I  never  have  been  so  pleased 
and  gratified  as  when  on  the  actual  birthday,  this  year,  came  to  me  your  exquisitely; 
produced  and  bound  book;  and  containing  a  message  from  your  pen.  It  is  a  matter  of  j 
regret  that  increasing  responsibilities  have  temporarily  dimmed  an  interest  that  I 

hold  dear.      Please  believe   that  I   think  often  of   your  big  heart;   of  my   fortune   in 

I 
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being  with  you  on  several  occasions. 

Thanking  you  with  all  my  might;  wishing  you  every  success  during  the  at-least-thir- 
ty-years  that  remain  --  and  venturing  not  to  forget  "Mary",  in  this  wish, 

Gratefully  and  faithfully, 
H.  T.  Morgan 


Letter  from  F.  H.  Moserve  to  H.T.M.,  August  7,  1925 


I  enclose  a  small  copy  of  what  I  think  is  the  best  Hessler  portrait  of  Lincoln. 
This  is,  I  believe,  the  size  of  the  original. 

I  think  your  friend,  Professor  Smith,  is  wrong  about  my  having  printed  a  book  con- 
taining half-tone  reproductions  of  Lincoln  portraits. 

I  published,  privately,  a  very  expensive  book  containing  the  actual  prints  from  neg- 
atives; fourteen  copies  have  been  sold,  and  I  have  them  made  up  when  some  Lincoln 
enthusiast,  like  myself  is  willing  to  spend  a  considerable  amount  for  a  copy.  At 
that  there  is  no  profit  to  me,  and  I  do  not  have  a  collection  or  occasionally  pub- 
lish something  privately  with  the  idea  of  making  money. 

If  you  will  be  explicit  in  telling  just  what  you  want,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  help 
you  find  it,  as  I  think  I  have  all  of  the  Lincoln  portraits. 


Letter  from  F.  H.  Meserve  to  H.T.M.,  August  7,  1925 


I  am  very  sorry  that  I  will  not  be  in  New  York  when  you  are  here  again;  perhaps 
you  will  let  me  know,  so  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  and  showing 
you  the  book  of  Lincolniana,  which  I  caused  to  be  published  privately. 


Letter  from  F.  H.  Meserve  to  H.T.M.,  December  6,  1929 


When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last  September  in  New  York  you  said  you  want- 
ed one  of  my  Lincoln  books  when  I  had  some  more  made.  Logan  Hay  got  the  last  one 
sold.  My  last  copy  has  been  sold  and  I  shall  make  one  for  myself  this  winter.  I 
could  have  another  copy  made  for  you  at  the  same  time  if  you  still  want  it.  This 
is  the  book  of  which  14  copies  have  been  made  to  date.  They  are  not  numbered  or 
limited  but  are  too  costly  to  be  generally  wanted. 


Letter  from  F.  H.  Meserve  to  H.T.M.,  pecember  11,  1929 


I  appreciate  very  much  your  kindness  in  writing  about  the  Lincoln  book.   It  costs 
as  much  to  make  each  copy  whether  one  or  more  is  made  at  the  same  time,  and  I  do 
not  care  to  have  any  books  made  up  except  as  ordered.  A  member  of  my  family  has  a 
copy  which  has  been  bound  rather  extravagantly  in  full  Levant.   It  would  be  easier 
for  you  to  see  this  book  sent  on  approval  than  to  look  up  Mr.  Hay's  copy.  The 
difference  between  this  book  and  Mr.  Hay's  is  in  the  binding,  and  there  is  no  fron- 
tispiece in  Mr.  Hay's  copy. 
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Letter  from  F.  H.  Meserve  to  H.T.N. ,  December  19,  1929 


I  am  sending  you  by  express  today,  the  Lincoln  book,  for  your  examination.  This 
copy  is  owned  by  a  member  of  my  family,  and  is  expensively  bound. 

The  difference  in  the  price  that  I  mentioned  is  on  account  of  the  binding.   It  will 
take  from  a  month  to  six  weeks  to  prepare  the  new  volume,  if  you  prefer  it. 


Letter  from  F.  H.  Meserve  to  H.T.M.,  January  4,  1930 


I  enclose  and  return  your  page  of  questions,  to  which  I  have  written  the  answers. 
As  I  am  sure  you  know,  I  am  not  in  the  business  of  selling  books,  and  had  these 
particular  volumes  made  for  my  own  pleasure,  using  material  from  my  private  collec- 
tion of  Americana,  The  copy  loaned  to  you  belongs  to  my  wife;  and  she  is  not  anx- 
ious to  sell  it,   I  have  no  copy  of  my  own. 

I  do  not  expect,  if  I  make  other  volumes,  to  bind  them  so  expensively.  This  parti- 
cular copy  I  had  bound  especially  for  Mrs.  Meserve,  and  it  is  rather  better  than 
any  of  the  others  (although  one  or  two  of  the  others  also  are  bound  in  Levant). 

The  binding  for  this  volume  cost  ^60.  It  was  bound  by  MacDonald,  who  is  considered 
the  best  binder  of  expensive  books  in  New  York. 


Questions  and  Answers: 

Does  this  (full  Levant)  represent  the  finest 
binding,  housing  any  of  the  Meserve  volumes,  so 
far  as  you  know,  or  were  others  similarly  bound? 

Was  the  broken-negative  photograph  (shown  in 
frontispiece)  of  April  9,  1865,  the  last  one 
taken  of  Lincoln? 

Is  this  copy  the  only  one  with  frontispiece? 

Do  I  gather,  correctly,  that,  after  having 
pages  printed  in  1915,  you  inserted  others,  as 
new  Lincoln  subjects  came  into  your  hands? 

Do  you  think  that  the  collection  of  Lincoln 
pictures,  as  here  shown,  is  practically  complete 
or,  that  others  will  gradually  come  into  view? 

Are  any  of  the  other  Meserve  volumes  more  com- 
plete —  and  how? 


Yes.   One  or  two  of  the  others. 

I  believe  it  was. 

No  —  several  others  had  it. 
No. 


I  have  four  or  five  different 
ones  discovered  since  the  book 
was  made. 

No. 


Letter  from  F.  H.  Meserve  to  H.T.M.,  May  26,  1930 


Last  January  after  you  bought  my  only  copy  of  my  Lincoln  book,  of  which  fourteen 
copies  had  been  made,  I  began  to  get  together  the  portraits  and  printed  sheets  to 
have  another  copy  made  for  my  own  library,  but  tho  wintor  passed  and  I  was  too  busy 
with  other  things.   I  might,  however,  try  to  havo  it  made  this  summer.   If  bound  in 
boards  similar  to  other  Lincoln  books  made  for  me,  the  price  will  be  tho  standard 
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figure.   If  bound  in  full  Levant  with  slip  cover,  the  price  will  be  as  much  more  as  I 
the  binder  may  charge.   (The  binding  of  the  book  you  bought  cost  me  y60  several 
years  ago.)   I  beliove  the  book  is  worthy  of  being  well  bound.   I  shall  use  a  copy 
of  portrait  No.  100  as  a  frontispiece.  There  are  no  sheets  printed  to  include  more 
than  the  100  photographs.   I  could  have  extra  sheets  made  for  eight  additional 
prints,  or  possibly  for  twelve,  but  do  not  contemplate  doing  so.   I  have  already 
stated  to  subscribers  for  this  book  that  the  edition  would  not  be  limited,  but  it 
would  not  conflict  with  that  statement  if  I  should  add  a  page  stating  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  books  had  already  been  made,  and  perhaps  give  the  names  of  the  sub- 
scribers or  the  present  owners,  so  far  as  I  know  them.   If  one  of  your  friends 
would  like  a  copy,  I  will  be  glad  to  have  it  made,  provided  I  am  not  limited  in 
time  as  I  am  not  sure  I  can  attend  to  it  at  oncej  and  must  supervise  those  who  do 
the  work. 

The  book  which  you  bought  should  not  be  confused  with  "THE  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN",  limited  to  102  copies,  which  I  published  privately  in  1911.   That  con- 
tained 100  photographs  of  Lincoln  with  rather  extensive  descriptive  text  and  about 
30  additional  portraits.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  copies  are  to  be  had  except  now  and 
then  at  auction  or  from  dealers.  If  one  of  your  friends  would  like  me  to  make  a 
book  similar  to  yours,  I  should  have  a  definite  order. 

It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  see  you  whenever  you  come  to  New  York. 


Letter  from  F.  H.  Meserve  to  H.T.M. ,  April  17,  1931 


I  appreciate  your  kindness  in  writing  so  promptly  in  reply  to  my  letter. 

You  are  under  no  obligation  to  take  the  additional  Lincoln  book  which  I  wrote  you 
is  now  ready.  I  thought  you  wanted  an  extra  copy  and  it  was  made  for  you.  How- 
ever, your  letter  indicates  clearly  that  you  do  not  want  another  copy  and  so  I 
feel  that  I  am  free  to  let  another  subscriber  have  the  book.  So  few  of  these 
books  have  been  made  and  it  is  likely  that  so  few  more  will  be  made,  if  I  can  be- 
lieve statements  of  others,  I  believe  its  value  will  not  lessen.  But  it  is  purely 
a  personal  pleasure  for  me  to  have  a  hobby,  which  my  friends  also  find  interesting, 
and  the  thought  of  a  commercial  side  to  a  hobby  is  not  attractive. 

When  you  come  to  New  York,  I  hope  you  will  not  fail  to  come  and  see  me  I 
Letter  from  F.  H.  Meservo  to  H.T.M. ,  April  13,  1931 


The  Lincoln  book  is  now  ready  for  binding,  and  I  have  talked  with  Mr.  MacDonald, 
who  bound  all  the  books.   To  bind  it  in  full  Levant  with  slip  cover  will  cost  $75. 
That  is  $25  more  than  I  have  paid  for  any  previous  binding  in  Levant,  and  it  shows 
how  the  cost  has  risen. 

This  is  tho  book  which  you  said  you  would  tako  at  the  regular  quotation,  plus  the 
cost  of  binding  in  Levant.   If  the  binding  is  too  costly,  I  think  Mr.  MacDonald 
will  bind  it  in  full  Morocco  for  about  $50,  but  if  I  were  having  it  bound  for  my 
own  library,  I  should  use  Levant  and  pay  the  difference. 
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Letter  from  M.  L.  Houser  to  H.T.M.,  January  17,  1931 


(Lincoln  Author) 

Dear  Mr.  Morgan: 

When  I  am  'way  out  here  in  Iowa,  or  somewhere,  the  big  thrill  of  the  week  is  get- 
ting mail.  This  time,  my  pleasure  was  enhanced  by  receiving  your  interesting 
letter. 

Thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  ride  to  Springfield  with  you.   If  I  can  arrange 
to  go,  and  I  hope  that  I  can,  you  will  find  me  waiting  at  the  gate.  Rather  think 
I  shall  treat  myself  to  a  new  suit  to  be  dedicated  on  that  occasion. 

Really,  I  think  that  in  their  various  ways,  most  of  the  members  of  our  little  club 
are  distinguishable,  if  not  distinguished  --  Judge  Bollinger  not  least  of  all.   On 
the  Saturday  afternoon  before  our  last  meeting,  he  and  Mr.  Lytle  spent  the  whole 
time  with  me;  and  I  liked  both,  more  and  more. 

I  suppose  Mr.  Jacob  has  told  you  what  he  is  planning  to  bring  out  sometime  before 
February  12.  Hope  you  will  like  it  in  a  general  way,  at  least;  also,  a  speil  I  am 
preparing  on  "Lincoln,  the  Student",  although  there  will  be  nothing  new  in  the 
last. 

One  whose  life  has  been  largely  a  jumble  of  sales,  credits,  collections,  adjust- 
ments, and  farming  is  more  accustomed  to  brick-bats  than  bouquets;  so,  while  real- 
izing that  I  was  included,  I  did  assume  that  I  was  largely  an  "also  ran"  as  far  as 
the  beautiful  flowers  were  concerned.   It  was  kind  of  you  to  initiate  such  a  thing, 
and  good  of  the  rest  to  join  you. 

I  am  still  looking  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  going  through  your  collection 
'with  you,  and  to  having  the  Morgan  family  out  to  Oakwood  for  a  whole  summer's  day. 
There  are  many  things  that  I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
M.  L.  Houser 


Letter  from  Paul  M.  Angle  to  H.T.M.  ,  April  21,  1932 


Dear  Mr.  Morgan: 

N.  W.  Stephenson  is  Professor  of  History  of  Pomona  College  in  California,  He  has 
been  out  there  for  several  years.   Prior  to  that  time,  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
Yale  "Chronicles  of  America".   He  wrote  one  volume  in  that  series  -  a  sort  of  pre- 
decessor to  his  Lincoln.   I  think  the  Lincoln  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  one-volume 
lives . 

Thanks  for  sending  me  the  clipping  from  the  Detroit  News.  My  friend,  Doctor  Jones, 
certainly  took  up  the  cudgels  for  me  in  great  style.   You  should  have  seen  the  ar- 
ticle which  aroused  his  statement.   It  was  a  scorcher. 

Thanks  for  sending  me  the  carbons.   I  was  especially  interested  in  the  review  of 
the  Hertz  Lincoln.  As  near  as  I  can  tell,  Mr.  Hertz  has  made  the  serious  mistake 
of  berating  every  reviewer  who  did  not  at  once  proclaim  his  book  to  be  the  master- 
piece of  them  all.  He  would  have  done  much  better  to  hold  his  peace. 

I  think  your  statement  that  the  fifteen  names  of  the  men  who  stood  by  Lincoln  to 

the  end,  are  not  readily  accessible,  is  correct.   I  do  not  know  that  they  have 

never  been  published  but  they  certainly  are  not  to  be  easily  found. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Paul  M. Angle 
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JDecember   17,    1934 

Dear  Mr.   Morgan: 

|It  isn't  becoming  for  the  recipient  of  a  gift  to  become  impatient,  especially  dur- 
ing the  busy  Christmas  season,  and  so  I  hope  that  you  will  realize  that  this  let- 
ter is  written  only  on  the  possibility  that  the  "Henry  Bruce"  book  may  have  gone 
astray  in  the  mail.   It  hasn't  come  and  I  thought  that  you  would  like  to  know  a- 
bout  it.   I  certainly  appreciate  your  generosity  in  sending  the  copy. 

One  of  my  friends  in  Peoria  informs  me  that  Mr.  Jacob's  library  is  to  be  sold.   I 
regret  the  necessity  of  this  for  I  know  something  of  the  feeling  he  had  toward 
his  books. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  M.  Angle 


December  31,  1934 


Dear  Mr.  Morgan: 

Perhaps  you  will  think  it  is  strange  that  I  have  not  acknowledged  sooner  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  "Life  of  Henry  Bruce".  The  reason  is  that  immediately  after  Christ- 
mas I  went  East  and  wished  to  take  the  book  with  me  so  that  I  would  have  a  good 
opportunity  of  examining  it  before  writing. 

I  found  it  a  beautiful  piece  of  bookmaking  and  an  interesting  narrative  as  well. 
Your  idea  of  a  biographical  sketch  of  a  man  who,  though  not  of  outstanding  promi- 
nence, was  typical  of  his  time,  is  a  novel  one  and  I  found  your  treatment  most 
interesting. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  I  can  say  about  the  book  is  that  its  content  fully  deserves 
the  fine  form  which  the  printer  gave  it.  The  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  is 
deeply  grateful  for  your  generosity  in  making  a  copy  available  here. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  M.  Angle 


Letter  from  Paul  M.  Angle,  America's  Leading  Lincoln  Authority,  to  H.T.M. 


(Mr.  Angle  was  for  many  years  Secretary  and  Executive  Manager  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Association.  He  has  written  many  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  Lincoln  sub- 
ject.  I  deem  him  our  chief  authority.) 

February  7,  1935 


Dear  Mr.  Morgan: 

A  few  days  ago  Governor  Horner  told  me  that  two  or  three  years  ago  he  made  a  speech 
in  Peoria  on  Lincoln  and  Peoria  and  that  Mr.  Jacob  put  it  in  type.   Proofs  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Governor  but  for  some  reason  or  other  the  thing  was  sidetracked  at 
that  stage  of  the  proceedings.   The  Governor  now  wants  to  know  whether  the  type  is 
still  standing  because  if  it  is  he  wants  to  complete  the  job  and  have  the  address 
published. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  M.  Angle 
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April  23,  1947  -  The  grand  character,  Paul  Angle,  now  has  direct  charge  of  the 


country's  finest,  largest  collection  of  Americana,  in  which  Lincoln  items  are  pre- 
dominant --  and  where  even  the  Hooker  letter  is  now  on  display.   The  following 
letter  is  our  note  to  him  of  April  11,  1947. 

Despite  the  fact  that  you  are  receiving  congratulations  on  every  side,  you  can  lit- 
tle know  the  deep  interest  and  feeling  with  which  I  have  read  every  word  in  your 
new  book,  "The  Lincoln  Reader". 

Someone  has  suggested,  excepting  he  has  read  a  hundred  Lincoln  books,  he  will  get 
much  from  yours.   But,  I  have  read  a  hundred,  and  I  followed  your  extraordinary 
selections,  and  particularly  your  introductions  and  comments,  with  streaming  eyes. 

Since  the  brief  little  chats  that  we  had  years  ago,  I  have  been  forced  by  circum- 
stances that  did  not  then  seem  possible,  to  bear  a  heavy  responsibility.   And  be- 
cause I  think  you  have  not  forgotten,  and  are  interested,  you  will  like  to  know 
that  our  Company,  in  a  few  hours,  will  have  a  total  of  nineteen  department  stores 
in  the  North  half  of  Illinois. 


That  note  of  congratulations  brought  the  following  letter  to  H.T.M.  from  Paul  Angle, 
Secretary  and  Director  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society,  April  23,  1947. 

Dear  Mr,  Morgan: 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you.   Knowing  how  busy  you  must  be,  I  don't  see  how 
you  can  find  time  to  read  very  many  books  the  size  of  "The  Lincoln  Reader",  or  to 
write  letters  of  commendation  about  them. 

You  must  come  to  Chicago  now  and  then.   I  do  hope  that  on  some  visit  you  will  have 
a  free  hour  or  two.   I  should  like  to  have  you  take  at  least  a  quick  look  at  the 
Society,  but  if  that  shouldn't  be  possible,  perhaps  you  could  have  luncheon  with  me 
in  the  loop. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  M.  Angle 
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Chicago  Tribune  -  February  13,  1949  -  An  Oliver  Barrett  Book 


i 


Mr.  Barrett  is  engaged  in  preparing  for  publication  a  book  of  pictures  of  his  docu- 
ments and  Lincoln  memorabilia,  and  Carl  Sandburg  will  write  the  text  for  it.   Har- 
court  is  expected  to  issue  it  late  this  year,  when  it  will  be  another  windfall  for 
Lincoln  enthusiasts. 


Copy  of  Letter  from  Oliver  R.  Barrett  to  H.T.M. ,  March  11,  1949 


Dear  Harry: 

I've  been  having  a  fine  time  just  re-reading  your  letter  and  enclosures,  for  to- 
night I've  a  leisure  evening.   Carl  Sandburg  left  last  night  -  after  a  spell  of 
strenuous  work  trying  to  finish  the  book  (Note:  concerning  the  celebrated  Barrett 
Collection  of  Lincolniana  -  largest  by  far  in  the  world.)  and  will  be  back  Monday 
for  a  week  or  so  more  to  work  on  it.   This  morning  one  of  my  neighbors  called  to 
inquire  why  I  did  not  ask  his  family  to  the  parties  I  held  every  night  until  near- 
ly daylight.   Carl  is  a  late  worker.   Though  I  usually  left  after  the  stenos  de- 
parted, he  got  out  his  short  pencil  and  continued  to  write  until  well  into  the 
morning  hours. 

I've  enjoyed  your  letter  and  Carl  read  it.   He  spoke  well  of  your  literary  style, 
but  I  can't  quite  agree  with  you  on  the  auction  question.   (Note:   Edward  de  Gon- 
court,  the  great  French  collector,  decreed  that  his  collection  must  be  handed  down 
to  others,  via  the  auction  block,  so  that  they,  too,  might  enjoy  it.) 

I  started  so  early  and  worked  so  long  to  acquire  Lincoln  letters  and  mms .  that  I 
would  not  like  to  see  the  collection  dispersed.   If  it  remains  intact,  students 
and  historians  can  use  it  effectively,  but  if  broken  up  I  doubt  if  such  a  store- 
house of  Lincoln  information  could  be  assembled  again.   In  fact,  for  the  last  few 
years  additions  to  my  collection  have  almost  ceased,  since  most  of  the  Lincoln 
material  has  already  been  taken  by  the  colleges  and  historical  societies. 

I  am  amazed  that  with  your  business  and  with  your  Lincoln  collecting,  you  found 
time  to  write,  and  see  to  the  production  of,  such  a  fine  book  as  the  story  of  your 
father's  grandfather's  life  --  "Henry  Bruce". 

Answering  your  inquiry  -  Mr.  Sandburg's  "Prairie  Years"  and  his  "War  Years"  are  my 
favorite  Lincoln  books,  although  one  of  the  best  is  Paul  Angle's  "Lincoln  Reader". 

I  enjoyed,  as  did  Pauline,  the  visit  with  you,  and  I  know  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised that  both  of  us  were  much  impressed  with  the  good  sense  and  fine  disposition 
of  your  charming  wife. 

Please  remember  me  to  her  and  accept  my  kindest  regards  for  yourself  1 

Sincerely, 

Oliver  Barrett 
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Letter  from  Oliver  Barrett  to  H.T.M.,  February  21,  1949 
(America's  greatest  collector  of  Lincolniana.) 

Dear  Harry: 

I  think  that  is  the  way  I  thought  of  you  at  the  time  I  wrote  you  the  letters  a 
score  of  years  ago;  and  also  after  the  very  pleasant  visit  with  you  last  Thursday. 

This  morning  your  letter  dated  February  15  strayed  into  ray  office.   It  just  reached 
me.   Had  I  received  it  before  you  arrived  I  would  have  been  better  prepared  to 
visit  with  you;  but  anyway,  I  am  very  glad  that  you  came  and  to  know  that  you  have 
turned  out  to  be  such  a  well-informed  and  enthusiastic  Lincolnite.   I  am  certainly 
looking  forward  to  another  visit  with  you  when  you  come  this  way.   If  I  were  young- 
er and  more  fit  I  would  be  very  pleased  with  the  thought  of  seeing  you  in  Miami 
Beach,  but  as  it  is,  I  fear  that  I  can  only  hope  to  see  you  when  you  come  to 
Chicago . 

I'm  looking  forward  to  showing  your  note  on  your  thought  about  the  original  Lincoln 
men  to  Mr.  Sandburg.   I  am  sure  he  would  be  interested  in  your  investigation  in  the 
Boal  matter  and  with  reference  to  the  faithful  and  irreducible  15.   I  got  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Sandburg  this  morning.   He  sent  a  revised  copy  of  the  manuscript  of  the 
new  book  and  he  said  that  he  will  be  here  on  March  4th  until  the  8th.  The  follow- 
ing quotations  are  from  his  letter: 

"I  believe  if  you  can  have  the  Mss.  ready  when  I  come  along  wo  may  be  able  to 
lick  it  into  final  shape  to  be  sent  on  to  Hare ourt -Brace  for  the  demoniac  and 
hawk-eyed  Isabel  Ely  Lord  to  plough  through  it  and  employ  her  skilled  and  un- 
mistakable directions  to  the  Quinn  Bodin  printers  at  Rahway ,  New  Jersey,  who 
understand  her  signs  and  signals.   I  can  see  her  coming  from  Episcopal  ser- 
vices and  joyously  hurling  herself  into  this  mess  as  an  assignment  from  God.*** 
if  you  can  have  those  indicated  texts  ready  and  copied  when  I  arrive  we  may 
have  finished  job  ready  for  the  printer  before  I  leave  Chicago  on  the  evening 
of  March  8.   I  am  at  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  the  evening  of  March  3 
and  expect  to  get  a  midnight  blue-plate  special  that  will  put  me  in  Chicago 
the  morning  of  March  4,  which  I  notice  is  Friday  so  we  will  have  the  weekend 
two  days  and  March  7-8.   Of  course,  all  the  time  I  say  prayers  and  work  any 
conjurations  I  can  about  your  health.   In  closing  up  this  piece  of  work  we 
must  be  grave  and  reverent  seigneurs  acting  with  duo  deliberation  and  a  high 
scorn  of  hustle  and  bustle.   If  as  things  shape  up  we  don't  have  the  job  ready 
to  go  to  the  publishers  on  March  7  or  8  then  I  will  return  from  Oklahoma  about 
March  14  and  we  will  go  on  with  the  work.  If  Harcourt -Brace  can  get  the  manu- 
script by  the  third  week  in  March  they  are  sure  they  can  have  it  for  "fall 
publication".   Incidentally,  I  feel  like  saying  that  the  only  thing  in  the 
book  you  are  unauthorized  to  delete  is  the  Auld  Lang  Syne  incident  between 
you  and  Gunther.  It  is  a  beautifully  luminous  memorable  little  story.  Bless- 
ings on  you  and  love  to  you  and  yours." 

Sometime  I  think  you  will  want  to  meet  him.  I  am  sure  that  he  would  be  pleased 
with  your  enthusiasm  and  your  knowledge  and  study  of  Lincoln,  and  you  would  find 
him  a  delightful  talker  and  singer  of  folk-songs  and  teller  of  stories  —  particu- 
larly Lincoln  stories. 

Sincerely, 

Oliver  R.  Barrett 
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AN  EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  WITH  A  REMARKABLE  WOMnN 
Between  the  former  Pauline  Spreckbacher ,  of  Vienna,  now  Mrs.  Oliver  Barrett,  and 
H.T.M. 


Harry  T.  Morgan  to  Mrs.  Barrett,  March  2,  1949 

Lura  and  I  have  been  much,  much  impressed  with  your  kindness;  your  extraordinary  co- 
operation; your  willingness  to  give,  that  the  world  may  become  enriched  through  the 
great  Lincoln  store  gathered  by  Oliver,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  scattered 
and  thus  become  all  but  valueless;  in  short,  your  self-abnegation.  Your  charm  is 
transparent;  you  have  been  so  delightfully  kind  to  us  that  we  talk  about  it. 

Lura  is  a  bit  fearful  that  the  monograph  that  I  am  writing  might  transgress  and 
tread  on  someone's  toes;  but  I  will  try  to  be  careful,  though  not  dry-as-dust,  so! 

We  fear  that  our  half -wild  trip  to  you  in  Kenilworth  after  the  wedding  may  have  been 
the  last  straw. 

Please  accept  in  humble  gratitude  the  simple  evidence  of  our  real  understanding  and 
appreciation  for  an  unusual  woman  and  wife! 

Understandingly , 


Mrs.  Barrett  to  Harry  and  Lura  Morgan,  March  26,  1949 

(Note:  To  appreciate  this  exquisitely  penned  letter,  one  would  need  see  the  aristo- 
cratic and  beautiful  chirography;  the  graceful  swirl  of  the  aristocratic  Austrian 
penmanship,  turned  English,  that  never  hesitates  for  a  word.) 

My  dear  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Morgan: 

Your  very  nice  letter  to  me  and  the  beautiful  flowers  came  as  a  delightful  surprise, 
I  wish  to  thank  you  both  many  times,  for  your  great  thoughtfulness  of  me  and  the 
fine  sentiments  expressed.  Generally  speaking,  a  collector's  wife  is  forgotten;  not 
so  with  you.  I  hope  that  you  both  are  well  and  that  we  may  see  you  again  before 
long. 


With  kindest  remembrances  and  thanking  you  again, 


Cordially  yours, 

Pauline  T.  Barrett 


Oliver  wishes  me  to  toll  you  that  he  still  finds  new  delight  in  reading  "The  Life  of 
Henry  Bruce",  although  he  often  wishes  it  would  tell  more  of  Harry  T's  father  and 
mother,  and  of  himself. 


AN  INSCRIPTION 

To  that  friend  of  every  Lincoln  student  - 

one  to  whom  the  world  is  happy 

to  acknowledge  indebtedness 

OLIVER  R.  BARRETT 

It  is  not  the  least  of  his  qualities 
that  he  will  not  here  recognize  himself. 
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An  Extract  from  Page  Announcement,  Penned  by  H.T.M.,  in  the  Peoria  Paper,  February 


10,  1929  —  Commemorating  the  120th  Birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Through  an  Sxhibit,  on  Fifth  Floor,  of  Hundreds  of  Lincoln  Souvenirs,  Original  Manu- 
scripts, Daguerreotypes,  Ambrotypes,  Axe,  Etc. 

Exactly  twenty-five  years  to  the  week,  after  Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  his  celebra- 
ted Peoria  Speech  (October  16,  1854),  Frederick  Laurence  Block,  twenty-three  years 
old,  assisted  by  two  or  three  loyal  youths  headed  by  Theodore  Kuhl ,  twenty  years 
old.  opened  the  door  of  his  little  shop  at  116  South  Adams  Street  (directly  next 
door  to  the  present  store) ,  and  started  the  business  which,  in  its  fiftieth  year, 
is  now  to  honor  itself  in  endeavoring  to  commemorate  the  120th  birthday  of  America's 
greatest  nan. 

One  statement  made  by  Lincoln,  in  that  Peoria  speech  (delivered  less  than  one  block 
distant  from  the  store),  often  found  echo  in  Frederick  Block's  heart: 

"STAND  WITH  ANYBODY  THAT  STANDS  RIGHT.   STAND  WITH  HIM  WHILE  HE  IS 
RIGHT,  AND  PART  WITH  HIM  WHEN  HE  GOES  WRONG" 

—  for  that  rugged,  plain-spok9n  sentence,  so  full  of  loyalty,  so  plainly  destined 
to  be  heard  'round  the  world,  put  principles  first,  and  squared  with  a  hundred  oft- 
repeated  exhortations  made  by  the  founder,  vividly  remembered  by  those  he  left  be- 
hind. 

It  is  peculiarly  fitting,  then, that  the  store  should  begin  its  Golden  Jubilee, 
seventy-five  years  after  the  celebrated  Peoria  speech,  through  a  broad  presentation 
of  Lincoln  documents,  drawings,  rare  first  editions,  ambrotypes,  daguerreotypes, 
busts,  statues,  photographs,  original  letters,  axe,  etc.,  etc.,  the  whole  including 
hundreds  of  souvenirs,  each  containing  its  own  rare  point  of  interest. 

LOCATION  OF  THE  EXHIBIT  -  FIFTH  FLOOR 


A  great  space  has  been  cleared  on  the  Fifth  Floor,  directly  fronting  the  elevators, 
carpeted  and  flanked  by  many  high  glass  cases.   In  these  will  be  shown  the  rare 
Lincoln  treasures  of  many  collectors  —  nearly  all  citizens  of  Peoria. 

The  Exhibit  will  be  formally  opened  at  8:30  A.M.  Monday,  continuing  open  each  day 
during  store  hours,  for  Lincoln  week. 

CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  LINCOLN  EXHIBIT:        THE  LINCOLN  GUARD  OF  HONOR: 


Mr.  Oliver  Barrett  A  number  of  patriotic  young  men  have 

Mr.  Edward  Jacob  volunteered  to  guard  the  Lincoln 

Mr.  P.  G.  Rennick  Exhibit;  and  it  will  therefore  be 

Mr.  Emmett  C.  May  under  constant  surveillance  each  hour 

Dr.  Geo.  A.  Zeller  of  the  day  and  night. 

Mr.  Chas .  B.  Smith 

Mr.  John  W.  Fling,  Jr. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Allen 

Mr.  H.  W.  Fay,  Custodian  of  Lincoln's       The  Committee  in  Charge,  on  the  Fifth 

Tomb  Floor,  will  be  pleased  to  receive 

Mr.  Fred  Orr  further  Lincoln  souvenirs,  for  exhibi- 

Miss  Fredericka  Block  tion,  on  any  day  during  Lincoln  week. 

Mr.  Chas.  Withee 
Mr.  Theo.  Mandelkorn 
G.A.R.-Bryner  Post  and  Others 
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FREE  SOUVENIRS  OF  THE  LINCOLN  EXHIBIT 


While  a  limited  quantity  lasts j  souvenirs  will  be  distributed  to  each  caller,  show- 
ing in  facsimile  an  original  letter  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  together  with  a  facsimile 
of  the  original  signed  invitation  from  Peoria  to  Lincoln,  resulting  in  the  celebra- 
ted speech  of  October  16,  1854.   One  of  the  souvenirs  follows: 

COPY  OF  ORIGINAL  LETTER  FROM  LINCOLN  TO  A  TAZEWELL  COUNTY  FRIEND 

Springfield,  Feby.  14-1843 

Friend  Hall: 

Your  county  and  ours  are  almost  sure  to  be  placed  in  the  same  Congressional  dis- 
trict --  I  would  like  to  be  its  Representative;  still,  circumstances  may  happen  to 
prevent  my  even  being  a  candidate*  If,  however^  there  are  any  Whigs  in  Tazewell, 
who  would  as  soon  I  should  represent  them  as  any  other  person,  I  would  be  glad 
they  would  not  cast  me  aside  until  they  know  and  hear  further  what  turn  things  take. 

Do  not  suppose,  Esqr,,  that  in  addressing  this  letter  to  you,  I  assume  that  you 
will  be  for  or  against  all  other  Whigs;  I  only  mean,  that  I  know  you  to  be  my  per- 
sonal friend,  a  proved  Whig,  and  an  honorable  man,  to  whom  I  may,  without  fear, 
communicate  a  fact  which  I  wish,  my  particular  friends  (if  I  have  any)  to  know. 


There  is  nothing  new  here  now  worth  telling. 


Your  friend  as  ever, 
A.  Lincoln 


Carl  Block,  Concerning  the  1929  Block  &  Kuhl  Lincoln  Exhibit 


I  think  the  Lincoln  Exhibit  one  of  the  most  exalted  efforts  of  our  careerl 
How  a  Wonderful  Lincoln  It em  "Starred"  in  a  Great  American  Wedding 


In  the  October  11 f  1930  account  of  the  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hay  Whitney, 
the  New  York  Times  related  that  there  were  — 

"Famous  Manuscripts  as  Gifts 

"Among  the  gifts  was  the  Original  of  the  Last  Public  Address  written  by  Abraham 
Lincoln,  before  his  assassination,  with  corrections  and  marginal  notes  in  the 
Emancipator's  own  handwriting;  an  Autographed  Photograph  of  Walt  Whitman,  with  a 
note  which  was  enclosed  with  the  photograph  when  it  was  sent  to  the  late  John  Hay, 
the  bridegroom's  grandfather;  together  with  the  original  manuscript  of  Whitman's 
famous  poem,  *0,  Captainl  My  Captain! '  written  after  the  assassination  of  America's 
great  hero." 
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Joseph  B.  Oakleaf ,  the  Famous  Lincoln  Bibliographer,  Who  Visited  the  B&K  Lincoln 


Exhibit,  March  11,  1929 


Thank  you  for  the  articles  about  your  Lincoln  exhibit.  They  have  now  become  a  part 
of  my  collection  of  Lincolniana,  for  I  put  them  in  an  envelope  and  this  is  what  I 
marked  on  it: 

"Block  and  Kuhl 

Exhibit 

for 

Lincoln's  Birthday 

February  12,  1929 

I  spoke  there  at  noon,  the  12th,  on  my  way  to  Springfield.   It 

was  a  most  wonderful  Exhibit  and  it  was  a  credit  to  the  firm." 

I  can  assure  you  that  in  my  mind  it  was  entirely  devoid  of  commercialism  and  was  the 
most  pleasing  exhibit  I  have  ever  seen.  It  does  credit  to  the  firm  that  sponsored 
it  —  not  only  Block  &  Kuhl  Co.,  but  to  the  city  as  well.  It  was  a  pleasing  and  in- 
structive display  and  any  one  looking  through  the  exhibit  would  be  edified. 

I  am  indeed  surprised  that  the  newspapers  in  Peoria  are  so  narrow  that  they  could 
not  back  up  the  exhibit  without  feeling  that  they  were  giving  the  firm  advertising, 
to  which  they  are  not  entitled. 

The  children  now  in  the  grades,  who  saw  the  exhibit,  will  remember  it  as  long  as 
they  live. 

I  am  interested  in  your  story  concerning  "The  Block  &  Kuhl  Golden  Jubilee".  Here- 
after, if  you  should  need  anything  for  future  exhibits,  you  can  count  on  me  as  being 
willing  to  contribute, 

I  sincerely  hope  that  any  time  the  members  of  the  firm  of  Block  &  Kuhl  or  their'  ef- 
ficient directors  come  to  Moline,  that  they  will  look  me  up,  for  I  shall  consider  it 
a  pleasure  to  entertain  them  in  my  room  of  Lincolniana. 

Most  cordially, 

J.  B.  Oakleaf 


Joseph  B.  Oakleaf  to  H.T.I1. ,  July  23,  1929 

I  hope  that  you  made  your  trip  to  Springfield,  and  if  you  did,  I  know  you  had  a  won- 
derful time, 

I  thank  you  for  giving  me  photostatic  copies  of  the  interesting  Lincoln  items  that 
you  have  purchased,   I  surely  congratulate  you!  They  are  quite  an  acquisition. 

If  you  visit  Providence,  you  will  find  a  real  pleasure  in  visiting  Brown  University 
Library,  and  you  will  find  Miss  Cushinan,  the  librarian,  a  capable  and  accommodating 
woman. 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  at  Freeport  next  week, 

I  shall  surely  see  you  next  time  I  am  in  Peoria,  for  I  count  you  one  of  my  friends. 
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:J<  B.  Oakleaf  to  H.T.M.,  June  8,  1929 

Your  very  interesting  letter  of  Hay  31st  and  Lincoln  enclosures  came  while  I  was 
absent  on  a  ten  days'  trip  through  Kentucky, 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  first  Lincoln  letter!   It  is  a  good  investment. 

It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  send  me  copies  of  the  matter  concerning  Lincolniana.   It 

is  a  shame  the  way  the  "Daughters  of  the  Confederacy"  are  continually  keeping  up 

their  antipathy  towards  Abraham  Lincoln,  when  the  whole  world  is  honoring  him  as  no 
!man  has  ever  been  recalled. 

I  can  assure  you  that  it  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  meet  and  to  become  personally  ac- 
quainted with  you,  and  I  sincerely  hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  you 
to  my  library.  Drive  here  some  Sunday  when  the  weather  is  nice  and  the  roads  are 
fine,  and  they  always  are,  but  let  me  know  the  day  before  that  you  are  coming,  and 
leave  there  in  time  to  take  dinner  with  me  at  the  LeClaire  Hotel  in  this  city.  This 
invitation  is  not  only  extended  to  you  but  to  all  who  would  like  to  enjoy  an  hour 
or  two  in  my  library. 


Copy  of  Letter  from  Judge  Bollinger  to  M*  L.  Houser,  Telling  of  the  Death  of  J.  B. 
Oakleaf,  June  3,  1930  ±0 


(Note:  Copies  of  this  letter  were  sent  by  Judge  Bollinger, /Jacob ,  Morgan  S;  Fling.) 

My  dear  Houser: 

Your  beautiful  Lincoln  pamphlet  came  yesterday  afternoon.  Immediately  I  wrote  you 
a  line  about  it.  In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Oakleaf  called  me  up,  tickled  to  death  a- 
bout  it.  He  said,  "Isn't  that  fine?  Why,  you  are  one  of  the  Presidents!"  Was  as 
pleased  as  a  youngster  with  a  new  toy.   He  never  was  jollier.  He  was  coming  to  my 
house  at  7:00  last  evening  and  in  our  phone  talk  he  said  he  would  surely  be  over 
on  time  as  he  wanted  to  spend  the  evening  with  me  alone  going  over  my  Lincoln  books 
to  get  some  data  for  his  new  bibliography,  on  some  of  my  items.  So  we  hung  up. 

In  twenty  minutes  his  office  called  and  said  he  had  passed  away.  They  had  heard 


him  talking  to  me.  Immediately  I  wired  Mr.  Jacob  and  asked  him  to  tell  you  and  Mr. 
Morgan.  Last  evening  I  went  over  to  his  home.  His  son  told  me  how  pleased  he  was 
because  of  your  Lincoln  pamphlet.  Had  just  brought  it  in  the  son's  office  to  show. 
Spoke  of  the  delightful  time  we  had  at  your  home  and  mentioned  you,  Jacob,  Morgan 
and  Fling,  Went  back  to  his  own  room  to  phone  me.  Then  returned  to  his  son's  room 
on  a  business  matter.  And  then  started  back  to  his  own  room.  At  his  door  he  ut- 
tered a  cry.  Fell  to  the  floor.  The  son  ran  to  the  next  floor,  below,  for  a  doc- 
tor. When  the  doctor  reached  him  his  pulse  had  ceased.  Apoplexy. 

Per  my  promise  to  you  on  the  phone,  I  will  arrange  for  a  floral  tribute  with  a  card 
inscribed  "Oakwood  Lincoln  Club".  And  will  notify  Mr.  Jacob  and  Mr.  Fling  of  the 
day  and  hour  of  the  funeral.  They  had  not  decided  on  the  time  last  evening.  Oak- 
leaf never  spent  a  happier  day  than  yesterday.  Death  must  come,  but  could  not  come 
in  a  kinder  way  than  it  came  to  him.  We  have  all  lost  a  real  friend.  No  more  de- 
voted Lincoln  student  ever  lived.  In  that  field  he  cannot  be  replaced.  In  a  real 
way,  your  Lincoln  party  was  just  about  the  crowning  event  of  his  life! 

Yours  very  truly, 

Judge  Bollinger 
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M.  L.  Houser  to  H.T.M.,  July  1,  1930 


You  will  remember  that  at  the  time  Mr.  Oakleaf  died  we  requested  Judge  Bollinger  to 
send  flowers  in  our  name. 

Some  members  of  the  Club  acquiesced  in  the  Judge's  offer  to  pay  for  them  himself, 
although  sent  in  the  name  of  the  Club.  Mr.  Jacob  and  I  were  not  willing  to  allow 
that;  and  we  assumed  that  you  would  not  like  such  an  arrangement.  So  Jacob  sent 
Bollinger  his  check  for  <,?17  as  our  part.   I  presume,  therefore,  that  each  of  us 
should  hand  Jacob  a  check  for  :j4.25. 

I  am  mentioning  this  because  I  believe  that  you  would  prefer  that  I  do  so  rather 
than  let  it  go  and  I  have  little  confidence  in  his  mentioning  it  to  you,  as  agreed. 

Within  a  few  days  you  will  receive  a  memorial  pamphlet  done  in  Mr.  Jacob's  usual 
style;  and  we  hope  that  you  will  also  approve  of  the  text. 

You  may  possibly  be  interested,  too,  to  learn,  that  Mr.  Jacob  intends  to  reprint 
Scripps'  1860  campaign  "Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln".  I  am  mentioning  that  because  of 
an  inquiry  made  by  Mr.  Rennick  over  the  'phone. 

No  doubt  you  have  hoard  that  Paul  M.  Angle  has  accepted  an  invitation,  sent  through 
Judge  Bollingor,  to  take  the  place  in  the  Club  made  vacant  by  the  loss  of  our  la- 
mented  Oakleaf.  That  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  Club  during  a  meeting  follow- 
ing the  funeral. 

Would  it  add  a  bit  of  cheer  to  an  otherwise  rather  somber  letter  from  me  to  say  that 
the  recent  good  rain  made  a  vast  improvement  in  the  melon  prospect?   I  would  like 
to  think  so,  anyway. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

M.  L.  Houser 


Letter  from  P.  G.  Rennick,  December  20,  1930 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of  December  18  in  regard  to  giving  some  express- 
ion of  appreciation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Houser.   I  heartily  approve  anything  that  you 
and  Mr.  Jacob  think  is  proper  in  the  matter.   Personally  I  think  it  would  be  fine 
to  send  some  flowers  at  Christmas  time. 

I  think  the  arrangement  to  attend  the  banquet  at  Springfield  on  February  12,  1931, 
in  a  body,  is  splendid.   I  have  been  a  member  of  the  National  Lincoln  Memorial  from 
the  date  of  its  formation.   I  still  keep  up  my  dues  but  for  reasons  that  you  know, 
I  have  not  attended  the  banquets  during  the  last  few  years.   It  may  be  possible 
that  I  can  arrange  to  go  to  this  one.   In  any  event,  I  want  to  thank  you  sincerely 
for  the  privilege  to  go  with  you  in  your  car. 
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|P.  G.  Rennick  to  H.T.M.,  January  28,  1929 


Dear  Mr.  Morgan: 

I  am  afraid  I  gave  you  too  high  an  impression  of  my  Lincoln  collection.  So  many 
business  men  have  had  no  time  for  technical  information,  even  about  Lincoln,  that 
I  write  you  elementary  stuff.   I  find  that  you  have  little  need  of  suggestions 
when  you  are  dealing  with  Meserve  and  Lambert;  and  now  with  Oliver  Barrett  --  and 
there  is  nothing  much  for  fellows  like  myself  to  say.  Most  of  my  efforts  have  been 
to  gather  books  and  read  them  and  make  a  few  analyses. 

I  have  no  original  manuscripts.  I  have  some  photographs  from  the  old  negatives.  I 
have  one  small  print  which  Lincoln  gave  to  the  then  mayor  of  Peoria  and  his  son 
gave  it  to  me.  I  want  to  know  more  about  it  before  I  say  much,  publicly.  The 
Hessler  I  spoke  of  is  a  print,  but  it  is  a  copy  of  that  particular  Hessler. 

As  you  seem  to  have  gone  far  in  studying  and  collecting  the  Lincoln  books,  pictures, 
etc.,  no  doubt  you  have  McClure's  Review  of  the  pictures  of  Lincoln.  Some  one  else 
has  the  review  of  the  pictures  of  Lincoln,  beginning  with  the  one  that  Bob  Lincoln 
so  kindly  loaned  to  many  authors.  If  you  can  secure  the  loan,  for  your  coming  ex- 
hibit, of  something  from  the  Barrett  collection  —  some  of  his  real  treasures  ■— 
there  will  be  little  use  in  displaying  copies. 


An  Invitation  to  Attend  a  Lincoln  Meeting,  April  30,  1933 


We  have  selected  Sunday,  May  21  as  the  date,  and  the  cabin  as  the  place,  for  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Oakwood  Lincoln  Club;  and  we  hope  you  can  arrange  to  be  here. 
Discussions  will  begin  at  ten.  There  will  be  luncheon  at  one. 

I  think  that  among  the  subjects  discussed  will  be  one  in  which  you  are  interested 
—  the  fifty  most  important  books  about  Lincoln,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  stu- 
dent . 

Please  come  if  you  possibly  can! 

Very  sincerely, 

M.  L.  Houser 
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From  H.  W.  Fayt  Custodian  of  the  Lincoln  Tomb,  to  H.T.M.,  March  21,  1929 


Mr.  Morgan: 

I  admire  the  enthusiasm  you  manifest  in  collecting  Lincoln.   It  is  a  very  worthy  ob- 
ject and  will  give  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  The  advice  I  always  give  is  not  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  claim  that  an  article  is  scarce.   If  that  is  the  only  recommen- 
dation that  can  be  made  it  generally  is  a  canard.  A  woman  up-state  came  into  the 
tomb  and  saw  the  Littlefield  steel  of  Lincoln,  and  said  she  gave  $500  for  one  just 
lik6  it,  because  the  salesman  said  that  it  was  scarce,  only  two  others  like  it  were 
made  and  then  the  plate  was  destroyed.   I  told  her  I  could  take  her  where  she  could 
get  five  or  six  of  them  before  she  left  town,  for  ^30  to  £50  each,  according  to  the 
frame.  A  local  merchant  showed  me  a  card  photo  of  Lincoln  he  bought  for  05  because 
the  seller  said  it  was  scarce.   I  went  into  a  treasure  box  in  his  own  store  and  pro- 
duced two  prints  of  the  same  thing  that  ho  had  marked  $1  each.  A  collector  does 
not  make  headway  in  purchasing  the  so-called  rare  things  at  a  big  price.   The  same 
amount  of  money  discreetly  spent  in  smaller  items  will  not  only  make  a  greater  show- 
ing —  but  in  a  dozen  years  some  of  them  will  be  big  items  then.   I  do  not  advise 
new  collectors  to  go  wild  over  ambrotypes  or  dageurreotypes  at  thoir  present  prices. 
They  may  be  worth  all  they  cost  to  a  big  collector.   I  have  several  of  them,  and 
some  of  the  numbers  are  unquestioned  originals  and  demand  fabulous  figures,  but 
they  do  not  attract  the  general  public.   I  seldom  have  people  notice  them  in  the 
cases.   I  v.uuld  advise  new  collectors  to  at  least  first  secure  some  of  the  really 
attractive  items. 

I  have  10,000  people  ask  about  some  of  my  prize  original  paintings  of  Lincoln  to 
one  who  admires  an  original  dageurreotype  of  Lincoln,  and  a  life  size  painting  of 
Lincoln,  such  as  William  Patterson  can  make,  will,  if  properly  framed  and  lighted, 
make  an  attraction  that  almost  anyone  will  stop  and  admire.   It  might  be  possible  to 
get  two  or  three  of  these  for  what  one  original  dageurreotype  of  Lincoln  would  cost 
and  each  of  vdiich  will  probably  command  the  price  in  twenty  years  of  any  dageurreo- 
type ever  sold.   And  the  best  of  it  is  that  they  will  attract  more  attention  in  the 
meantime.  There  are  a  few  Springfield  people  who  hope  to  get  all  the  paintings  Mr. 
Patterson  will  make  this  year  and  possibly  next.  I  have  a  duplicate  of  the  Lincoln 
Park  Patterson  painting,  that  was  unveiled  in  Chicago  two  years  ago  and  heralded  as 
the  $10,000  painting  of  Lincoln.  Chicago  is  called  the  Windy  City  and  possibly  they 
are  figuring  future  values,  but  it  is  better  than  tho  one  the  state  gave  $10,000 
for,  a  few  years  ago.   Its  value  was  enhanced  by  some  twenty  of  the  men  and  women 
who  knew  Lincoln  saying  that  it  was  the  best  Lincoln  painting  that  they  had  ever 
seen.  This  recommendation  puts  Patterson  in  the  No.  1  Lincoln  interpreter's  class, 
and  the  collector,  new  or  old,  who  has  one  of  his  best,  has  a  prize. 

Within  the  past  week  I  was  piggish  enough  to  grab  Patterson's  painting  of  the  side 
view  Hessler  which  he  says  is  the  best  profile  portrait  of  Lincoln  he  has  ever  made. 
Jacob  Thompson,  who  has  four  or  five  of  the  Patterson  miniatures  on  ivory,  asks  me 
if  I  am  going  to  hog  all  of  Patterson's  life-size  Lincolns.  Thompson  says  that  he 
would  not  trade  any  one  of  his  Lincoln  miniatures  for  any  dageurreotype  he  ever  saw 
of  Lincoln,  for  his  own  use.  These  miniatures  sell  for  about  half  the  price  of  an 
old-time  copy  ambrotype,  and  are  much  more  attractive  as  an  exhibit.  The  old-time 
dageurreotypes  and  ambrotypes  make  prize  material  for  $100,000  to  $500,000  collec- 
tions but  the  same  money  in  ivories  or  oils  make  the  best  attraction  anywhere.  Why 
don't  you  drive  over  some  Sunday  morning  and  go  into  details? 
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From  H.  W.  Fay,  Now  Over  Ninety  —  Fifty  Years  Custodian  of  Lincoln's  Tomb 


(After  a  visit  from  J.M.  and  H.T.M.) 


H.  T.  Morgan: 


April  26,  1930 


Dear  Friend  and  Fellow  Lincoln  Collector: 

You  had  not  reached  town  before  I  found  the  Amanda  Hall  item.   It  is  where  I  looked 
but  in  another  folder.   I  thought  I  had  all  the  Halls  under  one  cover.   I  send  you 
a  tracing  of  what  I  have.  It  is  dated  March  20,  1865,  almost  a  month  before  he 
died.  The  Chicago  Tribune  of  Feb.  12,  1916,  carried  the  story  that  a  "hitherto  un- 
heard of  letter"  on  Lincoln  had  been  found,  yet  I  had  it  for  years.  The  article 
says  it  was  framed  and  for  years  hung  in  the  sitting  room  of  Amanda  Hall.   It  pass- 
ed to  her  sister  (but  does  not  say  whom  or  when)  and  later  to  the  latter' s  son, 
Prof.  B.  E.  Eisenhour,  Wheaton,  111.  No  reference  is  made  to  its  having  been  on 
Lincoln's  person  when  he  died.  I  will  write  to  the  Prof,  and  see  what  he  knows  a- 
bout  its  history.  I  certainly  enjoyed  the  visit  of  the  Morgans,  and  people  coming 
makes  the  strenuous  grind  of  my  job  pleasant.  Come  in  often! 

Yours , 

H.  W.  Fay 


The  Writing  of  a  Masterpiece. 
November  16,  1925 


Albert  J.  Beveridge  to  Edward  H.  Bohne,  Indianapolis, 


Dear  Edward: 

Thank  you  for  your  nice  letter  of  November  8. 

Also  I  apologize,  knock  my  head  on  the  floor,  prostrate  myself  and  various  other 
things,  to  you;  for  Willis  found  the  three  volumes  of  the  Hay  Diary  exactly  where 
you  said  they  were.  I  have  been  guilty  of  numerous  stupidities  in  my  life,  but 
nothing  quite  as  craas  as  this  for  I  would  have  taken  my  oath  that  they  were  not  on 
the  shelves*  My  only  excuse  is  that  they  were  not  by  the  window  as  you  said  they 
were,  but  in  the  corner. 

I  am  hoping  to  have  the  first  two  chapters  of  Volume  Two  mimeographed  by  the  time  I 
leave  here,  which  will  be  sometime  after  Christmas.  Just  for  your  amusement  I  will 
send  you  copies.  You  have  with  one  done  very  difficult  and  intricate  work,  but  you 
will  see  what  we  have  done  heretofore  is  child's  play  compared  with  Chapter  1  of 
Vol.  II. 

I  am  depending  on  you  to  take  up  the  job  when  I  got  back  there  the  first  week  in 
January  just  where  you  loft  off ;  so  save  up  your  strength,  dear  boy.   Get  in  good 
condition.  Above  everything,  be  cheerful  —  nothing  helps  so  much  as  that  condition 
of  mind.  Remember  me  to  all  the  family,  and  with  best  wishes  always 

Faithfully, 
A.J  *B . 
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Paul  M.  Angle  to  H.T.M.,  March  20,  1929 


At  the  first  opportunity  I  will  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Fay,  and  see  what  I  can  do  a- 
about  the  Hessler  prints. 

Mr.  Heller  has  been  a  member  of  this  Association  for  several  years,  and  so  has  Mr. 
Meserve.  Meserve's  book  of  Lincoln  photographs  is  a  beautiful  thing.  Mr.  Logan 
Hay  recently  purchased  one  of  the  original  copies  and  paid  $400  for  it.  From  a 
purely  financial  standpoint  I  believe  it  to  be  a  good  purchase,  for  the  book  is 
bound  to  increase  in  price  rapidly. 

I  have  found  your  "typed  articles",  as  you  call  them,  very  interesting,  and  hope 
that  you  will  continue  to  send  them  to  me. 

I  am  afraid  that  both  you  and  Mr.  Fling  are  attributing  unwarranted  merit  to  what  I 
have  written.  You  certainly  are  more  than  kind  in  suggesting  that  I  continue  the 
Beveridge  book.  However,  it  looks  to  me  to  be  an  impossible  task.  Beveridge  worked 
night  and  day  for  eight  years  on  his  first  two  volumes,  and  told  me  he  spent  about 
ten  thousand  a  year  in  the  work. 

Now  my  work  for  the  Association  takes  all  my  time,  except  evenings  and  week-ends,  so 
you  see  about  when  I  could  get  the  book  finished.  Besides,  ten  thousand  a  year 
looks  to  me  like  all  the  money  in  the  world.  All  this  is  aside  from  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  I  possess  the  ability  to  do  the  job.  Right  now  I  do  not  think  that  I 
do,  although  in  three  or  four  years  I  might  be  ready. 

I  am  in  the  midst  of  one  project,  however,  which  I  think  will  turn  out  rather  well. 
I  will  have  a  collection  of  hitherto  unpublished  or  uncollected  Lincoln  letters  and 
papers  ready  for  the  publisher  by  summer.  It  will  be  an  Association  publication, 
and  I  think  a  valuable  one. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  in  Springfield  in  the  near  future. 
Paul  M.  Angle  to  H.T.M.,  June  27,  1929 


I  really  believe  that  it  will  be  several  years  before  any  one  publishes  a  complete 
edition  of  Lincoln's  writings.  There  are  several  major  difficulties  in  the  way.  The 
Gettysburg  Edition  —  which  is  by  all  odds  the  best  in  the  field  —  is  so  inaccurate 
that  the  work  would  have  to  be  done  from  the  ground  up.  That  is,  the  editor  of  a 
new  edition  should  work  from  the  originals.  Most  of  the  originals  are  in  the  famous 
Lincoln  collection  impounded  in  the  Library  of  Congress  until  1949.  Available  in 
1948.  The  financial  aspect  of  the  thing  offers  a  problem.  Cost  of  photostats  and 
traveling  expenses  would  run  into  thousands  of  dollars,  and  undoubtedly  the  publica- 
tion itself  would  have  to  be  subsidized.  Again,  we  are  not  by  any  means  at  the  end 
of  the  business  of  collection.  I  was  able  to  get  together  more  than  300  letters, 
speeches  and  other  documents;  and  new  ones  keep  turning  up  every  day.  These  are 
some  of  the  considerations  which  impelled  us  to  get  together  a  separate  supplemen- 
tary volume,  rather  than  tackle  the  job  at  the  beginning. 
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You  may  be  interested  in  our  experience  with  this  volume  of  uncollected  letters  on 
which  I  have  been  working.  We  have  submitted  it  to  both  Houghton  Mifflin  and  Har- 
court  Brace,  and  from  both  we  get  practically  the  same  proposal.  They  say  it  is  a 
fine  piece  of  work,  and  should  be  published,  and  Houghton  Mifflin  are  especially 
enthusiastic  about  it,  yet  both  doubt  whether  it  will  be  a  success  from  the  finan- 
cial viewpoint.  Both  will  publish  it,  but  only  if  we  advance  the  cost  of  plates  — 
in  this  case  about  $1,200.   They  will  bear  all  other  costs. 

Paul  M.  Angle  to  H.T.M.,  August  16,  1929 


I  was  very  glad  to  get  your  letter  of  August  14th  with  your  most  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  Boal  collection,  which  he  has  published.   I  rather  think  the  book- 
let with  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  in  it  was  written  in  January, 
1855,  rather  than  November  or  December,  1854.   (Note:  The  Legislature  was  in 
session  more  than  a  month  before  the  senatorial  election  was  held.) 

With  your  kind  permission  I  should  much  like  to  reprint  the  letter  to  Dr.  Boal  of 
December  25,  1856.  The  addition  of  the  first  paragraph  would  make  it  worthwhile. 

I  am  still  hoping  that  you  will  visit  Springfield.   I  know  that  Mr.  Hay  will  be 
glad  to  show  you  the  Meserve  book.   It  is  the  only  one  in  town.  The  copy  which  the 
State  Historical  Library  has  was  an  earlier  edition,  and  much  less  elaborate  than 
the  one  Mr.  Hay  purchased. 

Paul  M.  Angle  to  H.T.M.,  August  24,  1929 


Mrs.  Morgan's  suggestion  regarding  the  registration  of  Lincoln  letters  with  this 
Association  is  an  excellent  one.  We  have  considered  that  same  thing  several  times, 
but  have  never  done  anything  about  it.   It  isn't  the  work  it  would  necessitate  so 
much  as  a  question  of  its  practicability  that  has  restrained  us.  So  many  owners  of 
letters,  especially  dealers,  are  reluctant  to  permit  photostatic  copies  to  be  made 
that  we  doubted  the  success  of  the  plan.   If  all  of  them  were  like  you,  or  if  all 
of  them  were  interested  in  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  well  as 
simply  possessing  a  rare  document,  it  would  be  easy.  But  we  may  try  it  some  day 
anyhow. 

Dr.  Boal  certainly  became  unduly  sensitive.  At  the  time  this  letter  was  written, 
the  Chenery  House  was  the  newest  and  best  hotel  in  Springfield.   As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  is  where  Lincoln  himself  stayed  for  several  days  prior  to  his  departure 
for  Washington  in  1861. 

I  presume  that  you  have  looked  through  Tracy's  book  for  other  letters  written  on 
Christmas  Day,  1858,  as  he  did  to  Dr.  Boal,  in  your  possession.   I  glanced  through 
the  Nicolay  and  Hay  Complete  Works,  and  found  only  one,  which  I  copy  here: 
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"LETTER  TO  HENRY  C.  WHITNEY 

"Springfield,  December  25,  1858 

"My  dear  Sir:   I  have  just  received  yours  of  the  23,  inquiring  whether  I  re- 
ceived the  newspapers  you  sent  me  by  Express.  I  did  receive  them  and  am 
very  much  obliged.  There  is  some  probability  that  my  Scrap-book  will  be 
reprinted;  and  if  it  shall  I  will  save  you  a  copy. 

Your  friend  as  ever, 
A.  Lincoln." 

I  am  wondering  whether  you  are  planning  to  go  to  Freeport,  Tuesday.  Mr.  Hay  and  I 
hope  to  leave  here  early  that  morning,  and  arrive  in  time  for  the  afternoon  exer- 
cises.  (Note:  we  attended.) 

I  certainly  hope  that  you  and  Edward  Jacob  will  not  fail  us  on  February  12.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  good  meeting.  Allan  Nevins  of  New  York  City  is  to  be  our  principal 
speaker  in  the  afternoon.  Nevins  is  an  editorial  writer  on  The  New  York  World,  a 
lecturer  at  Columbia;  the  author  of  several  of  the  finest  works  on  American  history 
in  print*   If  you  haven't  read  his  "Fremont",  published  two  years  ago  by  Harper,  do 
so  soon.   It  ranks  close  to  the  top  in  American  biographical  writing.   John  Callan 
O'Laughlin,  the  general   editor  of  the  Copley  papers,  will  be  our  other  speaker. 

At  the  dinner  in  the  evening  we  are  to  have  a  unique  guest.  Mrs.  George  Billings, 
formerly  Grace  Bedell,  will  be  present.   If  you  don't  remember  off-hand  who  Grace 
Bedell  was,  look  up  Lincoln's  letter  to  the  little  New  York  girl  about  whiskers. 

A  day  or  two  ago  M.  L.  Houser  was  in  Springfield,  and  I  spent  two  or  three  pleasant 
hours  with  him. 

This  letter  is  much  longer  than  I  intended  it  to  be  but  letters  to  you  have  a  habit 
of  running  wild. 


Paul  M.  Angle  to  H.T.M. ,  December  21,  1929 


Since  you  successfully  withstood  one  longhand  letter,  I'll  inflict  another,  although 
this  one,  of  necessity,  will  be  shorter.  I'm  leaving  tomorrow  morning  for  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  to  be  gone  for  a  week,  and  much  remains  to  be  done  today. 

Of  course,  you  may  have  the  photostat  of  the  Lincoln  letter  —  I  enclose  it  with 
this.   I'm  sorry  that  it  is  such  a  poor  one,  but  it's  the  last  on  hand. 

Since  you  are  so  generous  as  to  offer  me  a  photostat  of  the  Lincoln  notebook,  I'm 
going  to  accept  it.   I  really  should  like  to  have  it  —  it's  a  most  unusual  piece. 

"Sometime  in  February"  is  the  best  I  can  say  about  the  appearance  of  our  book.   I'm 
indexing  now,  and  when  I  finish  with  that,  nothing  remains  except  printing  and  bind- 
ing, which  can  be  done  in  short  order.  We  don't  expect  a  large  sale  —  if  2,000 
copies  are  sold  in  addition  to  the  750  we  are  buying,  we  will  be  very  well  pleased. 

Best  wishes  for  a  Merry  Christmas! 
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Paul  M.  Angle  to  H.T.M.,  January  9,  1930 


The  photostat  copy  of  your  Lincoln  notebook  came  this  morning.   I  am  extremely  glad 
to  have  it  in  my  collection.  Thank  you. 

Houghton  Mifflin  writes  that  "New  Letters  and  Papers  of  Lincoln"  has  been  delayed, 
and  probably  won't  be  out  until  the  latter  part  of  March.  I'm  still  working  on  the 
index,  which  I  want  to  have  as  complete  as  possible. 

We  have  a  problem  here  on  which  we  need  some  expert  merchandising  advice.  The 
Association  owns  10,000  Centennial  half-dollars,  with  a  likeness  of  Lincoln  on  one 
side.  There  has  been  a  considerable  demand,  on  the  part  of  old  coin  dealers,  for 
these  coins,  and  we  have  sold  them  at  one  dollar  each.   Until  this  year  we  have 
sold  about  1,000  annually,  thus  netting  $500  for  our  endowment  fund.  During  1929, 
however,  we  only  sold  a  couple  hundred  —  which  almost  forces  us  to  dispose  of  them 
in  some  other  way. 

We  have  been  wondering  whether  there  would  be  any  sale  for  these  coins  in  depart- 
ment stores,  and  if  so,  what  figure  they  would  bring.   (We  haven't  the  organization 
to  dispose  of  them  singly  or  in  small  lots.)   As  I  said,  we  have  been  getting  a 
straight  price  of  ^1.00  for  them,  but  in  quantity  we  would  be  glad  to  discount  that 
—  say,  10  per  cent  in  lots  of  100,  15  per  cent  in  250  lots,  25  per  cent  in  500 
lots.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  market  for  them?  Parr,  of  Bressmer's  here, 
thinks  there  would,  but  I'm  skeptical. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  acquisition  of  one  of  the  Meserve  books.  Mr.  Hay's  is  a 
beautiful  thing,  and  I  know  he  is  proud  of  it.  He  will  be  glad  to  have  the  informa- 
tion you  supply  about  present  owners  of  other  copies. 


Paul  M.  Angle  to  H.T.M.,  December  16,  1929 


Pardon  me  for  writing  in  longhand.  My  typewriter  is  at  home  and  my  helper  is  load- 
ed with  work. 

We  are  glad  to  get  the  photostats  for  the  Association's  collection.  The  Lincoln 
notebook,  as  you  call  it,  certainly  has  reproduced  well,  and  the  Lincoln-Clay  auto- 
graph is  most  interesting.   I  believe  Mr.  Madigan  is  right  in  placing  a  high  valua- 
tion upon  it.  By  the  way,  have  you  read  Townsend's  "Lincoln  and  His  Wife's  Home 
Town"?   If  not,  do  so,  you  will  find  much  of  interest  with  reference  to  Henry  Clay 
and  the  Lincolns  and  Todds. 

You  must  have  had  a  very  enjoyable  trip.  When  you  were  at  Gettysburg  you  were  near 
the  ancestral  home  of  the  Angles.  My  father,  now  68,  was  born  in  Shippensburg  in 
the  Cumberland  valley,  and  I  think  the  family  lived  there  long  before  his  birth.  I 
have  heard  one  of  his  older  brothers  who  died  a  year  or  two  ago,  tell  of  hearing 
the  firing  at  Gettysburg  during  one  day  of  the  battle.  He  was  picking  cherries  on 
the  mountain  side,  and  the  battle  was  less  than  fifteen  miles  distant.  My  father 
remembers  the  end  of  the  war,  though  he  was  only  four  years  old.   Pennsylvania 
troops  were  mustered  out  at  Harrisburg,  and  many  of  them  marched  through  Shippens- 
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burg  on  the  way  there.   Dad  says  they  frequently  camped  in  the  center  of  town,  and 
that  his  brothers  would  take  him  to  see  them.  More  than  once,  he  says,  soldiers 
have  picked  him  up  and  given  him  a  drink  of  black  coffee,  molasses  sweetened,  from  a 
battered  tin  cup, 

I  have  written  to  Fairhaven  for  a  copy  of  the  letter  described.  It  is  too  late  to 
insert  it  in  the  book,  but  we  want  a  copy.  I  have  collected  25  or  30  pieces  which 
cannot  go  in  the  book. 

The  Postman  has  just  dumped  300  pages  of  indexing  proof  on  my  desk,  so  I  must  close, 

Best  wishes  for  a  Merry  Christmas.  Will  be  looking  for  you  in  February! 


Note:   H.  J.  Lytle,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  has  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Abraham 

Lincoln,  and  cooperated  with  Paul  M.  Angle  in  compiling  "A  Students'  Bibliog' 
raphy  of  Abraham  Lincoln",  the  work  including  about  one  hundred  titles.  At 
writer's  request,  Mr.  Lytle  gave  the  following.  --  H.T.M. 

Lincoln's  Most  Notable  Writings 

1.  The  Second  Inaugural. 

2.  The  Gettysburg  Address. 

3.  Farewell  at  the  Springfield  Depot. 

4.  The  Bixby  Letter. 

5.  The  Letter  to  Conkling. 

6.  Second  Message  to  Congress,  Dec.  1,  1862. 

("The  first  four  are  literary  gems;  the  two 
following  show  the  astute  argument  of  the 
politician."  —  Lytle) 


Note:  Mr.  Barrett  told  me  that  Sandburg  was  inclined  to  list  the  Lincoln  writings 
in  this  manner: 

1.  The  Bixby  Letter. 

2.  Springfield  Utterance. 

3.  Gettysburg  Speech. 
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By  inference,  at  least,  the  listing  in  relative  order,  has  been  done  several  times; 
once  by  Madigan  in  "Word  Shadows"  (which  has  much  material)  and  by  W.  E.  Barton.  I 
personally  appraise  them  in  this  order:   The  Second  Inaugural;  Gettysburg  Speech; 
The  Fell  Autobiography;  Emancipation  Proclamation;  The  Peoria  Speech;  Bixby  Letter; 
Notes  for  Law  Lecture;  Hooker  Letter. 


Letter  from  Thomas  F.  Madigan,  2  East  54th  Street,  New  York  City,  N.Y.,  October  7, 


1929,  America's  Chief  Autograph  Dealer  —  Author  of  the  book  "Word  Shadows  of  the 


Great" . 


I  thank  you  for  your  favor  of  the  4th;  I  am  much  interested  in  all  that  you  write. 
I  note  that  you  now  have  nine  original  Lincoln  manuscripts.  Well,  if  you  had 
eight  hundred  you  would  still  not  have  too  many  Lincoln  autographs. 

I  note  how  you  are  preserving  your  letters  in  a  special  book,  with  clear  plastic 
pocket  leaves.  That  strikes  me  as  being  a  clever  scheme. 

I  am  sending  you  a  list  of  twenty-five  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  I  offer  at  this  time  at  the  very  special  price  of  s?1150.  This  is  for  accep- 
tance within  a  reasonable  time;  a  couple  of  weeks.  If  I  have  not  heard  from  you 
within  that  time  I  would  not,  of  course,  feel  bound  to  keep  this  group  of  auto- 
graphs together,  as  I  might  have  opportunities  from  time  to  time  to  sell  individual 
items  from  it  or  to  sell  the  entire  lot.  Furthermore,  and  this  is  no  empty  selling 
argument,  I  would  not  guarantee  to  supply  you  a  similar  lot  later  in  the  season  at 
this  price  even  were  you  to  place  a  definite  order  with  me  now.   I  bought  many  of 
these  advantageously  in  the  past  and  when  I  buy  similar  material  in  the  future  I 
will  unquestionably  have  to  pay  more  money  for  it. 


Collections  of  Lincolniana,  by  H.T.M.,  May  1,  1929 


Copy  of  Letter  from  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library,  San  Marino,  Cal.,  March  22,  1929 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  show  you  any  items  of  the  Judd  Stewart  Lincoln  Collection 
in  which  you  are  interested,  if  you  come  to  San  Marino,  but  we  do  not  have  any- 
thing published  on  the  subject.  You  will  not  find  it  shelved  separately  but  in- 
termingled with  other  material,  of  the  same  approximate  dates  and  subjects. 

Please  notify  us  well  in  advance  of  the  date  on  which  we  may  expect  you. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Leslie  E.  Bliss 
Librarian 
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Copy  of  Letter  from  Library  of  Brown,  Providence,  R.  I.,  March  18th,  1929 


In  regard  to  the  McLellan  Lincoln  collection,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you 
visit  it  at  any  time.   The  library  is  open  all  the  year  except  on  Saturday  after- 
noon and  holidays,  from  9  to  5.   I  have  a  month's  vacation  during  the  Summer,  and 
while  you  could  see  the  collection,  there  would  not  be  anyone  here  that  knows  very 
much  about  it,  to  answer  questions.   If  you  should  plan  to  come  during  July,  August, 
or  September,  it  would  be  better  to  write  before  to  see  if  I  would  be  there. 

We  have  published  a  volume  of  the  letters  and  notes  by  Lincoln  in  the  collection 
that  had  never  been  published.  This  we  sell  for  $5.  I  will  send  you  a  print  of 
the  portrait  and  facsimiles  used  to  illustrate  this  book. 

We  have  several  duplicates  of  books  and  pamphlets  that  we  are  willing  to  sell.   If 
you  are  making  a  collection  of  books,  would  you  like  me  to  send  you  a  list  of  them? 


LINCOLN  HONOR  BARRED 

Louisiana  Daughters  of  Confederacy  So  Resolve 
(From  New  York  Sun,  May  10,  1929) 

New  Orleans  —  The  Louisiana  Division,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  desires 
that  mothers,  members  of  the  organization,  discourage  their  children  from  observing 
Abraham  Lincoln' s  birthday. 

The  organization  expressed  its  wishes  by  vote  after  discussion  of  a  resolution  spon- 
sored by  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  Weir,  of  New  Orleans,  which  deplored  that  New  Orleans 
school  children  participated  in  recent  Lincoln  memorial  celebrations  and  recited 
"Lincoln  at  Gettysburg". 

A  compromise  resolution  was  adopted  discouraging  observance  of  Lincoln's  birthday. 
Objection  was  made  to  Mrs.  Weir's  resolution  on  the  ground  that  sectional  feeling 
over  the  Civil  War  was  so  dying  out  that  Southerners,  in  common  with  people  of  other 
sections,  are  now  honoring  the  memory  of  the  war  president. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Kernan,  of  New  Orleans,  State  historian,  replied,  "We  all  know  that 
Lincoln  was  not  a  great  man;  we  know  he  was  not  the  finest  Christian  gentleman  he  is 
said  by  partisan  historians  to  have  been;  and  how  can  Southern  children  learn  this 
truth  of  history  if  they  go  around  paying  homage  to  his  memory?" 
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Letter  from  John  W.  Fling,  Jr.  to  H.T.M.,  February  27,  1929 


My  Dear  Friend: 

Your  fine  letter  at  hand.  Yes,  keep  the  Lincoln  items  until  I  call  for  them  and, 
as  I  leave  for  Washington,  D.C.  tomorrow,  I  cannot  secure  them  for  some  time. 

I  am  glad  they  contributed,  even  though  I  know  in  a  small  degree,  to  the  success  of 
the  Exhibit.   I  think  the  15,000  who  came  to  see  the  Lincoln  items  would  cause  you 
to  feel  more  than  pleased.   I  would  have  said  6,000  to  7,000  would  be  a  very  large 
crowd  of  callers.  I  wonder  if  you  cannot  put  all,  except  of  course  the  large  paint- 
ing, in  the  small  grip  which  I  left  with  you.   Also,  put  all  in  a  vault.  I  assume 
this  has  been  done  without  even  a  suggestion. 

As  to  the  trip  to  New  Salem  with  Jacob  and  yourself,  I  am  in  full  accord  and  can 
make  myself  very  much  available  to  you  both.  Will  be  delighted  to  do  so. 

I  surely  will  expect  this  early  summer  to  have  you  call  and  see  the  Lincoln  collec- 
tion. 

Now  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  very  fine  and  merited  success  gained  in  a  30 
year  upward  march.  I  have  been  through  all  —  and  many  difficulties  —  and  am  now 
in  the  same  "field  of  struggle"  but  the  work  is  easier  than  it  used  to  be  so  I  am 
not  tired  so  easily,  but  I  know  all  the  uphill  fight  a  determined  man  has  to  make 
to  accomplish  things  and  I  am  sure,  from  what  some  of  your  good  friends  have  told 
me,  you  are  meriting  all  that  the  Company  has  given  you,  or  rather,  put  upon  you. 
Congratulations  on  the  General  Managership  of  the  Company! 


John  W.  Fling,  Jr.  to  H.T.M.,  July  25,  1929 


I  know  an  elderly  man  who  has  a  Ward  H.  Lamon,  first  and  rare  edition  for  ^40.  This  I 
book  is  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Last  January  I  was  offered  S?40  for  mine. 

Several  years  ago  I  paid  $10  for  my  copy.   I  requested  the  owner  not  to  sell  until 
I  could  have  it  offered  to  a  friend  of  mine. 

Saw  Paul  M.  Angle  in  Springfield  on  Tuesday  and  he  and  I  had  a  most  pleasant  con- 
versation about  you,  our  mutual  friend.  He  also  asked  me  if  I  was  coming  down  with 
you  and  our  good  man,  Edward  J.  Jacob.  I  said  that  I  was  intending  to  come  with 
you. 

I  assure  you  that  in  Mr.  Angle  you  will  find  a  gentleman  and  a  most  thorough  student 
of  Lincoln, 

Let  me  know  on  the  Lamon.   You  ought  to  have  one  copy  unless  you  do  now  own  it. 

With  best  wishes  to  you  and  Mrs, Morgan  and  the  good  parents,  I  am 
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John  W.  Fling,  Jr.  to  H.T.M. ,  August  15,  1929 


Yours  of  the  13th  came  with  the  copy  of  the  newly  purchased  Lincoln  items.   I  was 
simply  overjoyed  at  your  good  fortune.   It  is  indeed  fine  to  know  that  you  made  the 
purchase  of  the  Dr.  Boal  collection. 

I  certainly  offer  my  congratulations  and  I  am  so  glad  to  know  that  you  own  the  real 
data  in  the  handwriting  of  Lincoln  in  which  he  summarized,  so  well,  his  chance  to  be 
elected  U.  S.  Senator  by  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  at  its  Session  of  1855. 

I  was  personally  acquainted  with  T.  J.  Henderson  of  Stark  County,  and  delivered  the 
Address  of  Welcome  to  the  OLD  SETTLERS,  here,  the  last  time  he  ever  spoke  in  our 
county.  That  day  he  gave  me  a  facsimile  of  a  letter  written  by  Lincoln  from  Spring- 
field to  William  H.  Henderson,  the  father  of  T.  J.  Henderson,  and  in  which  letter 
Lincoln  highly  praised  his  son  (T.J.H.)  for  his  loyalty  for  voting  for  Lincoln  until 
directed  by  Lincoln  to  vote  for  Lyman  Trumbull.  Dr.  Boal  was  also  included  among 
such  men,  the  15  who  remained  loyal  and  did  not  desire  to  leave  Lincoln. 

It  will  be  a  real  joy  to  me  to  see  your  Lincoln  note-book  and  the  novelty  of  it  will 
be  that  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it.   (Note:  Oliver  Barrett  has  a  duplicate) 
I  doubt  if  there  is  extant  anything  like  what  you  now  own.  It  is  also  a  fine  evi- 
dentiary memorandum  in  Lincoln's  own  hand-writing,  which  conclusively  shows  the 
finesse  of  the  man,  as  a  real  politician,  who  knew  the  value  of  organization.   He 
was  not  indifferent  in  politics  like  so  many  of  this  day,  which  indifference,  by  the 
way,  is  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  the  Republic. 

I  have  just  written  our  good  friend,  Edward  J.  Jacob,  a  letter  acknowledging  his 
fine  kindness  toward  me;  and  in  my  letter  urged  that  he  consider  permitting  you  to 
take  him  soon  with  me  to  enjoy  a  real  treat  with  that  fine  and  scholarly  gentleman, 
Paul  M.  Angle,  of  Springfield,  Illinois. 

I  must  close  and,  until  I  can  see  you,  I  shall  look  forward  to  a  real  treat  in  see- 
ing your  fine  articles  which  touch  the  life  of  the  great  man  of  the  AGES. 


With  high  personal  regards,  I  am 


Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Fling,  Jr. 


John  W.  Fling,  Jr.  to  H.T.M. ,  September  7,  1929 


Your  letter  came  to  me  very  soon  after  my  return  from  the  Freeport  exercises.  I 
looked  for  you  very  eagerly  after  the  close  of  Senator  Norris '  very  unwise  speech, 
but  could  not  see  you.  Of  course  your  letter  explains  the  reason  clearly.  I  shall 
call  to  see  you  on  your  return,  as  your  letter  does  disclose  some  very  fine  data.  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  tell  you  of  the  chats  I  had  with  the  Lincoln  collectors. 


With  high  regards,  I  am 


Sincerely, 

J.  W.  Fling,  Jr. 
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John  W.  Fling,  Jr.  to  H.T.M.,  April  20,  1932 


Dear  Friend  Harry: 

Your  letter  of  a  few  weeks  ago  came  to  me  when  I  was  confined  to  my  home  and  bed  as 
the  result  of  an  auto  accident  of  February  16th,  near  Springfield. 

For  more  than  a  month  my  business  languished  to  a  certain  degree  and  I  have  not  had 
time  to  make  a  reply.  But  I  want  to  assure  you  that  at  no  time  in  your  life  did 
you  ever  by  any  act  cause  me  to  feel  in  the  least  as  you  wrote.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  feel  exactly  the  opposite  toward  you. 

I  wish  it  possible  for  us  to  be  together  more  than  we  are  as  I  know  we  could  get 
much  on  Lincoln  from  each  other.  I  freely  say  you  have  caused  me  to  make  some  of 
my  best  study  on  Lincoln, and  some  of  the  work  is  not  yet  finished. 

I  will  say,  though,  that  you  are  so  very  busy  I  always  feel  my  visits  to  the  store 
might  be  causing  you  injury  among  your  fellow  officers;  and  that  could  cause  you  to 
imagine  my  not  wanting  to  see  and  be  with  you.  However,  do  get  such  ideas  away,  as 
my  heart  is  with  you. 

In  a  short  time  I  will  be  in  the  city  and  call  to  tell  you  some  new  data  I  have  on 
Lincoln  in  1859;  and  also  to  privately  talk  with  you  about  that  dear  friend  of  ours, 
Ed.  J.  I  am  so  sick  over  his  trouble! 


John  W.  Fling,  Jr.  to  H.T.M.,  July  30,  1929 


Your  very  interesting  letter  came  yesterday.  I  find  both  your  Lincoln  documents  in 
my  Gettysburg  Edition.  The  second,  December  25,  1856,  to  Dr.  Boal  touches  politi- 
cal matters  in  Illinois,  but  being  in  year  1856  lends  real  importance,  considering 
the  fact  that  Lincoln  in  that  year  1856,  by  his  mighty  efforts  became  a  power  ad- 
junct to  the  new  Republican  Party.  This  year  he  was  voted  for  quite  heavily  for 
Vice-President, 


John  W.  Fling,  Jr.  to  H.T.M.,  July  30,  1929 
(Note:  The  December  25,  1856  letter  is  an  A.L.S .) 

Since  writing  you  I  have  made  another  reading  of  the  Lincoln  letter,  dated  December 
25,  1856,  addressed  to  Dr.  Robert  Boal,  as  shown  in  my  Gettysburg  Edition,  Volume  2, 
Page  313,  and  find  that  my  work  says  the  letter  is  "UNSIGNED".  Are  you  sure  that 
the  real  signature  to  the  proposed  letter  for  sale  to  you  is  a  signed  letter.  The 
letter  I  have,  and  as  shown  in  my  Gettysburg  Edition,  discusses  the  issues  with  Dr. 
Boal,  and  states  many  points  relative  to  the  Speakership  of  the  Illinois  House  or 
it  might  be  of  Congress,  for  both  Dr.  Boal  and  Mr.  Arnold  of  Chicago  were  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  also  mentions  Cullom  and 
one  Gorin  of  Macon  County,  Illinois.   Is  this  the  same  letter  that  is  proposed  for 
sale?  If  so,  be  sure  of  the  signature  of  Lincoln,  for,  as  above  stated,  my  work 
says  it  is  "UNSIGNED"  —  a  mere  memo  of  his  handwriting,  not  a  signed  letter.   I 
have  had  three  letters  (all  forgeries)  offered  to  me,  claimed  to  be  Lincoln's  real 

signature. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  W.  Fling,  Jr. 
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"THE  WRITTEN  WORD" 

"I  am  a  strong  believer  in  transacting  business  by  The  Written  Word.   No  doubt,  sur- 
veyed in  the  aftertime,  much  that  is  set  down  from  hour  to  hour  under  the  impact  of 
events  may  be  lacking  in  proportion  or  may  not  come  true.   I  am  willing  to  take  my 
chance  of  that."  —  Winston  Churchill,  in  Vol.  II,  Memoirs. 

■»»**»* 

"Although  a  ready,  impromptu  speaker,  he  (Lincoln)  made  for  himself  a  rule  to  which 
he  adhered.  That  was  to  say  nothing  that  he  had  not  first  committed  to  writing. 
Reprimands  to  delinquent  officials,  the  little  speech  on  presenting  Grant  his  com- 
mission as  Lieutenant  General;  and  the  speeches  of  formal  ceremony  to  diplomats,  as 
well  as  the  far  more  intimate  lectures  to  his  cabinet,  were  all  carefully  written 
beforehand."  —  Helen  Nicolay. 


The  Lincoln  "Ellsworth"  Letter,  Washington,  D.C.,  Kay  25,  1861 


(Note:  Within  probably  the  first  ten  of  all  precious  Lincoln  documents  is  this 
beautiful  Ellsworth  letter;  which  in  itself  is  sufficient  excuse  for  its  inclusion.) 

To  the  Father  and  Mother  of 
Col.  Elmer  E.  Ellsworth 

My  dear  Sir  and  Madam: 

In  the  untimely  loss  of  your  noble  son,  our  affliction  here,  is  scarcely  less  than 
your  own.  So  much  of  promised  usefulness  to  one's  country,  and  of  bright  hopes  for 
one's  self  and  friends,  have  rarely  been  so  suddenly  dashed  as  in  his  fall.   In 
size,  in  years,  and  in  youthful  appearance  a  boy  only,  his  power  to  command  men  was 
surpassingly  great.  That  power,  combined  with  a  fine  intellect,  an  indomitable 
energy,  and  a  taste  altogether  military,  constituted  in  him,  it  seemed  to  me,  the 
best  natural  talent  in  that  department  I  ever  knew. 

And  yet  he  was  singularly  modest  and  deferential  in  social  intercourse.  My  ac- 
quaintance with  him  began  less  than  two  years  ago;  yet  through  the  latter  half  of 
the  intervening  period  it  was  as  intimate  as  the  disparity  of  our  ages  and  my  en- 
grossing engagements  would  permit.   To  me  he  appeared  to  have  no  indulgences  or  pas- 
times ;  and  I  never  heard  him  utter  a  profane  or  an  intemperate  word.  What  was  con- 
clusive of  his  good  heart,  he  never  forgot  his  parents.  The  honors  he  labored  for 
so  laudably,  and  for  which  in  the  sad  end  he  so  gallantly  gave  his  life,  he  meant 
for  them  no  less  than  for  himself. 

In  the  hope  that  it  may  be  no  intrusion  upon  the  sacredness  of  your  sorrow,  I  have 
ventured  to  address  you  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  young  friend  and  your  brave 
and  early  fallen  child. 

May  God  give  you  that  consolation  which  is  beyond  all  earthly  power  I 

Sincerely  your  friend  in  a  common  affliction, 

A.  Lincoln 
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"STAND  WITH  ANYBODY  THAT  STANDS  RIGHT  — 


STAND 

WITH 

HIM 

WHILE 

HE 

IS 

RIGHT, 

AND 

PART 

WITH 

HIM  WHEN 

HE 

GOES 

WRONG 

ii 

i 
That  inscription  is  carved  on  the  granite  wall  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  at  Hodgen- 
ville,  Ky.f  and  is  the  most  widely  known  quotation  from  Lincoln's  Speech,  in  the 
debate  with  Douglas  at  Peoria,  October  16,  1854. 

i 
j 

Yes,  Lincoln  said  it.  We  thank  those  who  have  written  to  us,  and  recently  the 
Lincoln  Association,  of  Springfield,  went  to  particular  length  in  giving  information: 
and  a  long  quotation  from  the  speech* 


H.  J.  Lytle  to  H.T.M.,  May  23,  1934 


Thanks  very  much  for  the  reviews  sent  me  with  your  letter.  I  wish  as  you  run  on  to 
items  of  this  kind,  you  would  advise  me.  It  would  at  least  be  interesting  in  get- 
ting together  such  material,  as  perhaps  something  eventually  might  be  done  with  it. 
At  least,  it  would  be  a  subject  of  a  very  interesting  discussion  at  some  of  our 
Lincoln  meetings. 

I  enjoy  meeting  and  talking  with  you  at  these  gatherings.   I  only  wish  they  were 
semi-annual,  instead  of  annual,  affairs. 

Our  trip  home  was  really  pleasant.   It  was  cooler  and  after  getting  well  out  of  the 
Peoria  traffic,  driving  comfortable.  We  in  Davenport  hope  that  you  will  find  an 
occasion  to  drive  this  way.  We  would  like  much  to  have  you. 


He  Beat  Lincoln 

—  and  Might  Have  Won  from  Napoleon 

A  man  named  Bradstreet  tells  us  that  as  a  boy  he  played  chess  with  Lincoln  and  won. 
After  awhile,  Lincoln,  getting  the  worst  of  it,  stopped.   He  had  been  debating  with 
Douglas  and  his  mind  wasn't  on  chess.   Perhaps  that  is  one  reason  why  he  became  the 
Lincoln  of  whom  you  have  heard.  Mr.  Bradstreet  might  also  have  beaten  Napoleon  at 
chess.  You  have  only  one  brain,  one  body,  one  amount  of  physical  and  mental  energy. 
What  is  used  in  one  direction  can't  be  used  in  another.  If  you  use  too  much  of 
your  mind  on  chess,  you  won't  have  it  to  use  on  things  more  important.   And  chess 
unfits  the  mind  for  things  more  important.  In  chess  you  go  straight  ahead  or  side- 
wise  with  your  castle,  at  right  angles  with  your  knight,  the  queen  can  do  anything 
in  a  straight  line,  your  king  can  only  hop,  your  pawns  are  the  unimportant  prole- 
tariat, to  be  sacrificed. 

In  the  real  game  of  life,  as  played  by  Lincoln  or  Napoleon,  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
across  lots,  make  your  own  moves  in  your  own  way,  as  when  Napoleon  crowned  himself 
in  Paris  or  Lincoln  issued  his  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Training  your  mind  to  obey  set  rules  does  not  train  it  to  act  independently. 

Arthur  Brisbane 
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Original  Letters  from  Abraham  Lincoln  and  His  Son,  Etc.,  Included  in  the  Dr.  Robert 


Boal  Collection  in  Possession  of  H.T.M. 


As  all  Lincoln  students  know,  Dr.  Robert  Boal,  of  Lacon,  was  a  lead  horse  in  pro- 
moting Lincoln  for  the  great  1855  post  that  he  unmistakably  coveted.  In  fact,  for 
a  decade  the  two  men  were  exceedingly  close. 

The  celebrated  Senatorial  election  took  place  at  Springfield,  in  January  and 
February,  1855,  when  the  famous  "fifteen",  headed  by  Boal,  stood  out  at  all  times 
for  Lincoln.  He  received  forty-five  ballots  on  the  first  ballot,  fifty-one  elect- 
ing, but  finally  gave  way  to  Lyman  Trumbull. 

Judge  McCullough's  History  of  Peoria  County  (Dr.  Boal  lived  in  Peoria  for  a  number 
of  years),  states  — 

"During  the  first  of  these  terms  ('55),  Dr.  Boal  was  one  of  the  most 
earnest  supporters  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  United  States  Senator." 

Following  is  from  Beveridge,  Vol.  2: 

Page  283:  "There  were  (in  1855)  an  even  hundred  members  of  the  General 
Assembly." 

Page  271,  Ibid:   "Boal  x  x  x  was  one  of  the  fifteen  members  who  unwaver- 
ingly voted  for  Lincoln  for  Senator." 

Page  288,  Ibid:   "Lincoln  to  Washburne:  'I  had  been  reduced  to  fifteen. 
These  would  never  desert  me  except  by  my  direction' ." 

So  far  as  the  writer  or  Mr.  Paul  II.  Angle  can  learn,  the  names  of  the  fifteen  have 
never  been  published  in  any  accessible  manner.  But,  at  our  request,  Mr.  Angle,  then 
Librarian  of  the  Illinois  Historical  Library,  and  also  serving  as  Secretary  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Association,  dug  out  the  names  from  the  Journal  of  the  Illinois 
House  of  Representatives,  1855,  page  360  (to  which  has  been  added  the  first  names 
and  the  counties  in  which  the  fifteen  members  resided). 

While  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  these  fifteen  constituted  the  "original 
Lincoln  men" ,  in  February,  1855,  the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  appears  unmistakable, 
while  the  inclusion  in  some  instances  of  others  into  such  a  list  might  be  ques- 
tioned. 

Page  286,  Ibid:  "We  must  bear  in  mind  that,  in  the  winter  of  1854-55,  no 
human  being,  so  far  as  is  known,  had  an  inkling  of  Lincoln's 
greatness;  nor,  at  that  time,  did  a  ray  of  that  fame  which 
was  to  blaze  about  his  name  a  decade  later,  penetrate  back- 
ward from  the  future  through  those  hidden  years." 

ORIGINAL  LINCOLN  NOTEBOOK  GIVEN  TO  DR.  BOAL 

This  notebook  has  come  to  us  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation;  and  contains  almost 
the  earliest  written  reference  by  Lincoln  to  the  "Republican  organization"  (not  yet  j 
a  party) .   On  the  first  outside  page  of  the  cover,  Dr.  Boal  has  written: 

"List  of  Members  of  the  Legislature,  meeting  early  in  1855,  with  their 

(Cont'd on  next  page) 
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politics,  (and  County),  in  the  handwriting  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  made 
out  by  him,  and  given  to  me  during  that  session  of  the  Legislature, 
when  he  was  a  Candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate,  and  defeated  by 
Lyman  Trumbull, 

(Signed)  Robert  Boal" 

Lincoln's  economy  of  words  appears  in  the  comment  given  after  the  list  of  members 
| o f  each  house,  which  is  direct;  to  the  point. 

Lincoln  has  written  the  one  hundred  names  of  the  Members  of  the  State  Senate  and 
Legislature  of  Illinois,  in  his  splendid,  clear  hand,  putting  in  the  names  alphabet- 
ically —  nineteen  names  to  a  page  —  designating  opposite  each  name  the  political 
party  and  also  the  county  which  the  member  represented.  There  can  be  no  doubt  a- 
bout  this,  as  all  Lincoln  students  recognize  the  chirography.  The  whole  is  written 
with  care;  and,  contains  among  others,  the  famous  names  of  John  M*  Palmer,  Norman 
B.  Judd,  from  the  Senate,  and  Owen  Love  joy;  Stephen  T«  Logan,  Robert  Boal  and  Henry 
A.  Grove  (the  latter  from  Peoria) ,  from  the  Legislature. 

Senate 

Adams,  Augustus 
Adams ,  John  H. 
Arnold,  Dr.  J.  D. 
Bryna,  Silas 
Campbell,  James  M. 
Carlin,  William 
Cook,  Burton  C. 
Corder,  A.  R» 
Davis ,  Jacob  C. 
Detrich,  J.  E. 
Gage,  George 
Graham,  Ben 
Gillespie,  Joseph 

Democrats  11.   Of  them  Mr.  Graham  did  not  vote  last  Winter;  and  Mr.  Detrich  has 
since  written  a  letter  against  the  repeal  of  the  Mo.  Comp. 

Whigs  9.  --  A.N.D.  5.  Of  these  two  classes  several  have  gone  into  the  Republican 
organization.   (Mote:  The  "A.N.D."  that  Lincoln  wrote  in  the  notebook  so  many 
times  (never  forgetting  to  place  a  period  after  each  letter)  referred  to  the  Anti- 
Nebraska  Democrats.) 


w. 

Kane 

Jemigans,  G.  R. 

D. 

Christian 

w. 

Stephenson 

Judd,  Norman  B. 

A 

.N.D. 

Cook 

w. 

Peoria 

Kuykendoll,  A.  J. 

D. 

Galatin 

D. 

Wayne 

Morrison,  J.  L.  B. 

W. 

St.  Clair 

A.N.D. 

McDonough 

Morton,  Joseph 

D. 

Morgan 

D. 

Adams 

O'Kearn,  Mortimer 

D. 

Jasper 

A.N.D. 

LaSalle 

Osgood,  Uri 

A 

.N.D. 

Will 

D. 

Williamson 

Palmer,  John  M. 

A 

.N.D. 

Macoupin 

D. 

Hancock 

Ruggles ,  James  M. 

W. 

Mason 

D. 

Randolph 

Stephen,  H.  S. 

D. 

Pike 

W. 

McHenry 

Talcott,  Walt 

w. 

Winnebago 

D. 

Henry 

Watson,  William 

w. 

Coles 

W. 

Madison 

H.R. 


Allen,    George  T. 
Allen,  William  J. 
Baker,    Henry  S. 
Babcock,   A.    C. 
Bennett,    Isaac  R. 
Bradford,    James  M. 
Boal,   Robert 
Brown,    U.   S. 
Brown,   Sam'l  W. 
Cline,   W.    N. 
Courtney 


A.N.D. 

Madison 

Day,  F.  S. 

A.N.D. 

LaSalle 

D. 

Williamson 

Diggins,  Wesley 

W. 

McHenry 

A.N.D. 

Madison 

Dunlap,  M.  L. 

w. 

Cook 

w. 

Fulton 

Funkhouser .Presley 

D. 

Fayette 

D. 

Morgan 

Foss#  Robt.  H. 

A.N.D. 

Cook 

D. 

Clinton 

Foster,  Geo.  F. 

A.N.D. 

Cook 

w. 

Marshall 

Gray,  G.  M. 

N.W. 

Marshall 

D. 

Scott 

Gregg,  Hugh 

D. 

Jefferson 

w. 

Knox 

Grove,  Henry  A. 

W. 

Peoria 

D. 

Fulton 

Holbrook,  James  C. 

w. 

Randolph 

w. 

Vermilion 
(Cont'd  on 

Hossner,  P.  E. 
next  page) 

D. 

Perry 
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Dearborn, Jonathan 
Heath,  Randolph 
Holliday,  G.  H. 
Higher,  C.  L. 
Henderson,  T.  J. 
Hills,  E.  0. 
Hackney,  Ben 
Henry,  Miles  S. 
Hinch 

Jones,  Albert  G. 
Johns ,  Henry  C. 
Kinney,  Wm.  C. 
Logan ,  Stephen  T. 
Love  joy,  Owen 
Lee,  Wm.  M. 
Little,  W.  A. 
Lyman,  Wm. 
Lawrence,  L.  W. 
Martin,  S.  H. 
Martins,  S.  D. 
McClain,  Dudley 
McClure,  T.  B. 
McClure,  J.  E. 
McCrillis,  L.  F. 
McDaniel,  Jonathan 
Morrison,  W,  R.  R. 

Democrats  30 

Whigs  28 

A.N.D.  14 

Abn  1 

Nebraska  Whig     1 


Hopkins,  C.  C. 
Houlton,  S.  W. 
Preston,  F.  D. 
Pursley,  James  H. 
Parks,  S.  C. 
Parks,  G.  D.  A. 
Patten,  William 
Pinckney,  D.  J. 
Rawlings,  F.  M. 
Richmond,  Henry 
Richmond,  J.  P. 
Richmond,  Thomas 
Riblett,  Henry 
Rice,  Wm.  C. 
Sams,  T.  M. 
Seehorn,  Eli 
Sullivan,  H.  D. 
Strawn,  David 
S trunk,  John 
Sargent,  Porter 
Swan,  Hurlburt 
Tanner,  T.  B. 
Trapp,  A.  H. 
Turner,  T.  J. 
Walker,  George 
Wheeler,  Alonson  K. 


—  Of  the  three  last  classes,  a  great  many  have  gone  into  the 

Republican  organization. 
—  Vacancy  1 


D. 

Brown 

D. 

Lawrence 

D. 

Macoupin 

D. 

Pike 

w. 

Stark 

A.N.D. 

DuPage 

w. 

Kane 

w. 

Whiteside 

D. 

Galatin 

w. 

Coles 

w. 

Fiatt 

A.N.D. 

St.  Clair 

w. 

Sangamon 

AB 

Bureau 

w. 

R.  Island 

w. 

Jo  Daviess 

A.N.D. 

Winnebago 

W. 

Boone 

D. 

White 

D. 

Mensior 

D. 

Edgar 

w. 

Clark 

W. 

McLean 

D. 

Jersey 

D. 

Sangamon 

D. 

Monroe 

D. 

Wayne 

D. 

Shelby 

D. 

Richland 

D. 

Green 

w. 

Logan 

A.N.D. 

Will 

A.N.D. 

DeKalb 

w. 

Ogle 

D. 

Alexander 

D. 

Montgomery 

D. 

Schuyler 

A.N.D. 

Cook 

w. 

Tazewell 

w. 

Henderson 

D. 

Franklin 

D. 

Adams 

W. 

Adams 

A.N.D. 

LaSalle 

W. 

Kankakee 

w. 

Carroll 

W. 

Lake 

D. 

Marion 

A.N.D. 

St.  Clair 

A.N.D. 

Stephenson 

D. 

Hancock 

W. 

Kendall 

(Query  by  H.T.M.  —  It  will  be  noted  that  Lincoln  does  not  place  any  member  of  the 
Legislature  in  the  Republican  column;  but  his  comment  does  allude  to  "the  new  or- 
ganized" party.  Although  Dr.  Boal  broadly  mentions  the  session  of  1855,  the  elec- 
tion was  over  early  in  February  1855,  had  been  in  session  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  thus  the  booklet  may  have  been  written  late  in  1854. ) 

Original  Holograph  Letter,  Signed,  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Dr.  Robert  Boal,  September 
14,  1856 

Springfield,  Sept.  14,  1856 

Dr.  R.  Boal 

My  dear  Sir: 

Yours  of  the  8th  inviting  me  to  be  with  you  at  Lacon  on  the  30th  instant  is  receiv- 
ed.  I  feel  that  I  owe  you,  and  our  friends  at  Marshall,  a  good  deal;  and  I  will 
come  if  I  can;  and  if  I  do  not  get  there,  it  will  be  because  I  shall  think  my  ef- 
forts are  more  needed  further  South.  Present  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Boal,  and  believe 

me'  as  ever>  Your  friend, 

A.  Lincoln 
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Original  Holograph  Letter,  Signed,  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Dr.  Robert  Boal,  December 


25,  1656 


(Note  by  H.T.M.  —  In  the  interview  with  Dr.  Boal  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe -Democrat, 
of  Hay  18,  1895,  he  frankly  stated  that  he  did  not  care  to  make  public  this  entire 
letter.   Therefore,  hitherto  published  accounts  did  not  disclose  the  intimate  open- 
ing paragraph,  showing  Lincoln's  efforts  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Boal,  for  room  and  board 
at  the  "Chenery  House",  Springfield.) 

Springfield,  December  25,  1856 

Dr.  R.  Boal 

Dear  Sir: 

Yours  of  the  22nd  is  just  received. 

I  suppose  the  "Chenery .House"  is  likely  to  be  the  Republican  headquarters.  I  find 
the  best  that  can  be  done/is  to  give  you  the  room  you  had  two  years  ago,  or  one 
like  it,  at  $21.  per  week,  with  fire  and  light,  for  the  two  persons.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve you  can  do  better,  at  any  of  the  hotels.   If  you  conclude  to  take  it,  Mr. 
Chenery  wishes  you  to  write  him  immediately. 

When  I  was  at  Chicago  two  weeks  ago,  I  saw  Mr.  Arnold,  and  from  a  remark  of  his,  I 
inferred  he  was  thinking  of  the  speakership,  though  I  think  he  was  not  anxious  a- 
bout  it.   He  seemed  most  anxious  for  harmony  generally,  and  particularly  that  the 
contested  seats  from  Peoria  and  McDonough  might  be  rightly  determined.  Since  I 
came  home  I  had  a  talk  with  Cullom,  one  of  our  American  representatives  here,  and 
he  says  he  is  for  you  for  Speaker,  and  also  that  he  thinks  all  Americans  will  be 
for  you,  unless  it  be  Gorin,  of  Macon,  of  whom  he  cannot  speak.   If  you  would  like 
to  be  Speaker,  go  right  up  and  see  Arnold,  He  is  talented,  generous,  a  practical 
debater,  and,  I  think,  would  do  himself  more  credit  on  the  floor  than  in  the  Speak- 
er's seat.  Go  and  see  him,  and  if  you  think  fit  show  him  this  letter. 

Your  friend,  as  ever, 
A,  Lincoln 


Original  Letter  from  Robert  T.  Lincoln  to  Dr,  Boal,  December  13th,  1895 


Chicago,  13  Dec.  95 

My  dear  Sir: 

Someone  has  been  good  enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  "Democrat",  containing  your 
reminiscences  of  my  father  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  sending  you  a  line  to  express 
the  great  pleasure  I  have  had  in  reading  them.   I  cannot  think  of  a  single  one  of 
my  father's  old  friends,  near  his  own  age,  now  surviving  in  Sangamon  County  —  and 
you  must  be  one  of  the  few  alive  in  the  whole  state. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  kind  memory  of  him  and  my  wishes  for  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  your  health  and  vigor. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Robert  T.  Lincoln 
The  Honorable 
Robert  Boal,  M.D. 
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Autograph  Letter  Signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  Dr.  Robert  Boal ,  Springfield,  Janu- 


ary 7,  1846 


(Note:  From  photograph  copy;  original  is  lost  --  not  in  H.T.M.  collection.) 

Dear  Doctor: 

Since  I  saw  you  last  Fall  I  have  often  thought  of  writing  as  it  was  then  understood 
I  would,  but  on  reflection  I  have  always  found  that  I  have  nothing  new  to  tell  you. 
All  has  happened  as  I  then  told  you  I  expected  it  would  --  Baker's  declining,  Hardin 
taking  the  track  and  so  on. 

If  Hardin  and  I  stood  precisely  equal,  that  is,  if  neither  of  us  had  been  to  Con- 
gress, or  if  we  both  had  —  it  would  only  accord  with  what  I  have  always  done  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  to  give  way  to  him;  and  I  expect  I  should  do  it.   That  I  can 
voluntarily  postpone  my  intentions,  when  they  are  no  more  than  equal  to  those  to 
which  they  are  postponed,  you  have  yourself  seen.  But  to  yield  to  Hardin  under  pre- 
sent circumstances  seems  to  me  as  nothing  else  than  yielding  to  one  who  would  glad- 
ly sacrifice  me  altogether.  This  I  would  rather  not  submit  to.   That  Hardin  is 
talented,  generous  and  magnanimous,  I  have  before  this  often  said  to  you.  You  know 
that  my  only  argument  is  that  turn-about  is  fair  play.   That,  he  practically  at 
least,  denies. 

If  I  would  not  be  asking  you  too  much,  I  wish  you  would  write  me  telling  the  aspect 
of  things  in  your  county,  and  rather  your  district,  and  also  send  the  names  of  some 
of  your  Whig  neighbors,  to  whom  I  might  with  propriety  write  —  unless  I  can  get 
some  one  to  do  this,  Hardin  with  his  old  franking  list,  will  have  the  advantage  of 
me.  My  reliance  for  a  fair  share  (and  I  want  nothing  more)  in  your  county  is  chief- 
ly on  you,  because  of  your  position  and  standing,  and  because  I  am  acquainted  with 
so  few  others.  Let  this  be  strictly  confidential,  and  any  letter  you  may  write  me 
shall  be  the  same  if  you  desire.  Let  me  hear  from  you  soon. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln 


Note:   Possibly  the  Shortest  Unpublished  Law  Letter  that  Lincoln  Wrote 


Springfield,   Nov.    30,    1958 

Wm.  McNeeley,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  requesting  me  to  attend  to  a  certain  case  for  you  when  it  shall  reach 
the  Supreme  Court  is  received.   I  will  attend  to  it. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln 
Wm.  McNeeley,  Esq.,  Petersburg,  111. 


Twenty-eight  days  before  that  letter  was  written,  Beveridge  reported  that  "On  Novem- 
ber 2,  1858  Lincoln  was  again  defeated  for  the  Senate  by  Douglas.  Their  debates 
had  closed  October  15,  1858  at  Alton.  The  canvass  had  left  him  penniless  —  hence- 
forth he  resolved  to  fight  only  in  the  ranks  —  and  he  turned  'wearily  to  seeking 
cases  and  fees'".   P.  696,  Vol.  2,  Beveridge. 
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Tracy  Hancock  Describes  a  Part  of  the  Dr.  Boal  Collection  of  Lincolniana,  February 
24,  1929 


(The  entire  Boal  collection  —  he  a  close  Lincoln  friend  --  was  acquired  by  me.) 

My  dear  Harry: 

I  was  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Frank  Specht  today  and  found  a  chance  to  look  rather  hur- 
riedly at  the  Lincoln  letters.  She  has  two  and  what  seems  to  be  a  part  of  another; 
and  two  Lincoln  pictures;  one  is  an  original  photograph  of  him,  which  would  pro- 
bably interest  you. 

The  letters  are  both  addressed  to  Dr.  Boal  who  you  know  was  a  man  of  considerable 
prominence  here  for  many  years.  I  remember  him  when  he  was  a  very  old  man,  up  in 
the  nineties,  and  after  he  had  retired.  He  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Greenbury  Fort. 
He,  Fort,  was  a  member  of  Congress.  Made  a  lot  of  money  which  eventually  got  him 
into  the  courts  with  a  loud  noise  and  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

One  letter  is  in  perfect  condition  —  in  a  glass  frame;  written  at  Springfield, 
111.,  on  a  sheet  of  paper  having  some  sort  of  State  Insignia  in  the  corner.  I  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  copy  it  but  it  was  of  a  friendly  personal  nature,  ending  by 
being  asked  to  be  remembered  to  Mrs.  Boal  and  speaking  of  some  proposed  action  or 
visit  to  this  community,  if  it  seemed  to  be  advisable,  to  Dr.  Boal.  It  is  signed 
"A.  Lincoln". 

The  other  letter  seemed  entirely  of  personal,  "talking  about  the  weather,  sort",  if 
that  means  what  I  want  it  to  and  one  sheet  seems  to  be  miBsing,   (No,  it  was  com- 
plete.) 

One  picture  is  about  three  by  four  inches  and  is  of  Lincoln  with  a  beard  —  sitting 
It  was  given  personally  by  Lincoln  to  Dr.  Boal.   The  other  picture  is  about  the 
same  size  and  showing  a  Lincoln  family  group, 

I  asked  her  if  you  might  see  them  and  she  agreed.   I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to 
give  you  at  least  the  exact  words  of  the  first  letter,  which  is  short  and  in  per- 
fect preservation.  The  whole  thing  was  given  but  one  minute  and  then  two  or  three 
were  standing  around,  waiting  their  turn  to  look.   I  asked  her  if  I  might  see  them 
and  while  the  whole  was  in  an  envelope,  thrown  in  a  closet,  she  seems  gun-shy  a- 
bout  it.  She  says  at  one  time  Dr.  Zeller  "borrowed"  the  items  and  presented  the 
lot  to  some  society  in  Peoria,  and  she  had  to  go  and  personally  take  them  off  their 
walls.  We  all  enjoyed  our  little  visit  with  you  and  also  in  seeing  the  Lincoln  ex- 
hibit. 

Love  to  you  both, 
Tracy 


Letter  from  Emanuel  Hertz,  Lincoln  Author,  to  H.T.M. ,  September  3,  1930 


Dear  Mr.  Morgan: 

In  order  not  to  miss  a  single  unpublished  item  I  would  thank  you  to  have  your  orig> 
inal  Lincoln  letters  and  documents  photostated  and  send  them  to  me,  so  that  I  can 
check  up  and  find  out  whether  I  need  them.   Please  do  not  forget  to  enclose  bill 
for  the  photostating.  Under  separate  cover  I  am  forwarding  you  my  1929  output. 

Cordially  yours, 

Emanuel  Hertz 
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:  H.T.M.  to  Members  of  the  Oakwood  Lincoln  Club,  December  26,  1930 


As  your  replies  began  coming,  the  vote  was  unanimous  for  flowers,  and  as  all  whose 
letters  came  by  morning  of  the  23rd  had  enclosed  a  check,  Mr.  Jacob  and  I  ordered 
from  Chicago,  18  long-stemmed  American  Beauty  roses,  together  with  suitable  con- 
tainer (tall  pottery  vase) .  While  the  cost  would  have  purchased  several  fine  books, 
Mr.  Houser  already  has  several  thousand,  so  we  thought  that  the  gift  should  espe- 
cially please,  if  possible,  the  woman  who  has  several  times  planned  our  entertain- 
ment —  andanother  book  might  to  her  appear  too  many. 

Judge  Bollinger  has  been  trying  to  find  a  proper  time  upon  which  to  invite  the  Club 
to  Davenport.   All  would  be  especially  pleased,  I  believe,  to  see  the  "Mary",  who 
knew  how  to  choose  the  proper  day  for  selecting  a  new  Cadillac,  and  who  is  probably 
the  only  person  who,  in  the  Judge's  opinion,  ever  captured  his  "number"  (as  if  any- 
one was  ever  deceived  by  the  crust  in  which  the  Judge  imagines  he  has  hidden  so 
large  a  heart)  , 

All  appear  anxious  to  have  Mr.  Angle  (who  quickly  approved  and  consented) ,  select 
for  us  a  table  in  Springfield  for  February  12th.  Each  should  reserve  direct  to  Mr. 
Angle.  If  practical,  will  Mr.  Angle  also  invite  Mr.  Fay  to  sit  at  that  table,  just 
as  did  Mr.  Oakleaf?  Personally,  I  wish  the  Club  might,  in  some  manner,  recognize 
the  lifetime  of  devotion  rendered  by  that  fine  soul.  As  before,  dark  business 
clothes  will  be  worn. 

It  may  be  possible,  also ,  for  the  Club  to  sit  together,  in  the  old  circuit  court- 
room, in  the  afternoon. 

If  Mr.  Angle  can  think  of  a  plan  through  which  the  Club  members  may  have  the  privi- 
lege of  shaking  hands  with  Carl  Sandburg,  Judge  Horner,  Oliver  Barrett,  Logan  Hay, 
or  others  present,  it  would  be  appreciated.  While  he  has  warmly  approved  of  every- 
thing previously  suggested,  he  will  be  busy.  Possibly  he  can  impress  Mr.  Fling  in- 
to assisting  in  seeing  that  the  members  of  the  Club  meet  the  men  named. 

Sincerely, 
M.  L.  Houser* s  Reaction  of  December  23,  1930 


(Accompanied  by  an  exquisite  photograph  of  the  gift,  placed  on  the  library  table.) 

Mrs.  Houser  was  surprised,  thrilled,  and  tremendously  pleased  to  receive  a  splendid 
bunch  of  American  Beauty  roses  in  an  artistic  vase  and  bearing  a  card  which  read: 
"From  all  the  members  of  the  Oakwood  Lincoln  Club". 

I  had  scarcely  realized  how  much  happiness  such  a  gift  can  bringl  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Club,  I  think  she  will  ask  for  time  in  which  to  tell  you  about  it  — 
individually,  collectively. 

That  was  a  mighty  kind  and  gracious  thing  for  you  to  do,  and  we  thank  you  most 
heartily. 

Please  accept  our  best  wishes  for  the  health,  happiness  and  prospority  of  you  and 
yours,  during  all  of  the  ensuing  yearl 
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Why  Collections  of  LincolnlanaShould  Not 
Be  Buried  in  Mausoleums  or  Museums 


Note  by  H .  T.  Morgan:   The  greatest  exponent  of  the  idea  that 
memorabilia,  rare  documents,  old  letters,  books,  etc.  should 
NOT  be  buried  in  the  tomb  (i.e.  museums  or  mausoleums  where 
they  are  merely  tucked  in  musty  drawers,  seen  almost  entirely 
by  clerks  possessing  no  particular  interest  in  them,  since  con- 
stant exposure  ruins  such  rare  things  and  must  perforce  be 
locked  up,  excepting  they  be  owned  and  appreciated  by  a  per- 
sonal collector. )   Edmond  de  Goncourt  was  almost  the  most 
famous  man  in  French  literary  history.   De  Goncourt  was  born 
March  26,  1822  at  Nancy.   'Writing  usually  in  collaboration 
with  his  younger  brother,  he  noted  the  minute  truths  of  corn- 
temporary  existence,  the  inedit  of  life.   He  invented  a  new 
kind  of  history,  showing  things  intimate  including  documents, 
autographs,  scraps  of  costumes,  engravings,  songs,  etc . --the 
unconscious  self -revelation  of  the  times.   Their  nine  volumes 
of  "Journals"  provide  the  truest,  most  poignant  chapter  of 
human  history.   Their  novels  are,  however,  what  will  cause 
them  to  live  for  a  thousand  years.   Edmond  de  Goncourt,  died 
at  Champrosa,  July  16,  1896,  not  only  leaving  his  very  consid- 
erable estate  to  charity  but  one  provision  showed  such  thought- 
fulness  that  his  will  is  destined  to  live.   After  providing 
the  value  of  every  vestige  of  his  property  go  ultimately  to 
a  school,  he  continues-- 

"My  wish  is  that  my  drawings,  my  prints,  my  curiosities, 
my  books--in  a  word  those  things  of  art  which  have  been 
the  joy  of  my  life--shall  not  be  consigned  to  the  cold 
tomb  of  a  museum,  and  subjected  to  the  stupid  glance  of 
the  careless  passer-by;  but  I  require  that  they  shall 
all  be  dispersed  under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer, 
so  that  the  pleasure  which  the  acquiring  of  each  one 
of  them  has  given  me  shall  be  given  again,  in  each  case, 
to  some  inheritor  of  my  own  tastes." 

Note:   Since  the  will  was  written,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
average  museum  displays  hardly  5fo   of  its  curios  and  almost 
never  its  manuscripts  since  few  can  afford  the  protection  of 
the  special  glass  which  filters  out  injurious  light  rays,  as 
Alfred  IV.  Stern  has  done  with  the  Hooker  letter  (worth  015,000) 
and  the  museum  hasn't  the  room  or  the  space  to  show  its  treas- 
ures.  As  richly  endowed  as  is  the  Henry  Huntington  collection 
at  San  Marino,  one  will  visit  it  in  vain  if  expecting  to  see 
very  much. 
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